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From  the  Editor 


I was  starting  to  doze  off  during  closing  worship  at  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting — 
not  that  I was  bored,  I was  just  overstimulated  after  four  intense  days  of  interacting 
with  Friends.  Suddenly  a Friend  stood  up  and  spoke  in  Spanish.  She  spoke  carefully  and 
haltingly — Spanish  was  clearly  not  her  native  tongue.  Something  about  “where  the 
words  were  coming  from”  woke  me  up  immediately,  as  if  a light  had  been  turned  on  in  a 
darkened  room.  She  concluded  with  words  that  seemed  to  come  directly  from  the 
Source:  “Somos  un  junta  sin  f route ras...” 

“We  are  a gathering  without  boundaries...” 

Yes!  That’s  exactly  what  a Quaker  gathering  is,  or  should  be,  when  we  are  united  in 
the  Spirit. 

It  was  gratifying  to  note  that  there  was  a Spanish-speaking  worship  group  as  well  as  a 
guest  from  Guatemala.  IMYM’s  epistle  was  published  in  Spanish  and  English. 

I am  also  pleased  that  other  Yearly  Meetings  as  well  as  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  are  concerned  about  the  plight  of  Latin  America  and  immigrants  in  the  U.S.: 
the  AFSC  in  Portland  sponsors  an  economic  development  program  for  Latinos,  Roberto 
Martinez  faithfully  continues  to  monitor  human  rights  abuses  at  the  border  (even  when  it 
means  getting  arrested!),  PYM  has  started  a Latin  American  Concerns  Committee, 
Carmen  Broz  continues  her  fine  work  in  El  Salvador,  and  Friends  like  Carin  Anderson 
and  the  Royces  reach  out  with  compassion  to  those  who  are  suffering  south  of  the  bor- 
der. 

As  I travel  around  the  West,  however,  I notice  that  we  Friends  are  sometimes  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  invisible  borders.  We  sometimes  get  so  wrapped  up  in  our  lo- 
cal or  Yearly  Meeting  that  we  forget  about  Friends  a few  hundred  miles  away  who  share 
our  concerns.  As  editor  of  Friends  Bulletin,  I hope  that  I can  help  to  link  up  Friends 
with  common  interests  so  that  we  can  be  more  effective. 

As  we  work  to  remove  the  boundaries  that  separate  us  from  each  other,  we  also  re- 
move the  boundaries  that  separate  us  from  the  Eternal.  This  important  aspect  of  the 

“border  issue”  is  one  that  is  frequently  overlooked. 

*  *  * * 


Our  relationship  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  south  of  the  border  is  particularly  impor- 
tant to  me  right  now  since  I am  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  this  issue  after  a week  at 
a service  project  in  Mexico  where  over  thirty  teens  and  adults  took  part  (see  p.  12).  In 
case  you  are  wondering  how  I survive  this  kind  of  grueling  schedule,  and  still  manage  to 
put  out  a magazine,  let  me  say  emphatically  that  I could  not  do  what  I am  doing  without 
lots  of  prayer,  lots  of  help  from  God,  and  lots  of  help  from  Friends. 

Returning  to  Mexico  was  a physically  exhausting,  but  hopeful  experience.  What  made 
me  especially  hopeful  were  the  large  number  of  young  Friends  who  not  only  came  back 
to  work  under  grueling  conditions  a second  time,  but  are  eager  to  come  back  again  next 
year!  Let’s  all  take  to  heart  the  words  of  Kate  Newlin,  a Junior  Friend  from  Berkeley: 
“The  most  important  lesson  I learned  [from  the  Mexico  project]  was  about  perseverance. 
The  community  continues  to  persevere,  and  slowly  but  surely  it  is  paying  off.  I think 
Maclovio  is  a really  good  example  of  why  it  is  important  to  keep  working  for  what  you 
want  and  the  rights  you  deserve.” 


Cover:  Upper  left:  Nena  McDonald  and  Carmen  Broz-  Upper  right:  Amparo  Acevedo  and  Penny  Thron-Webber.  Bottom  right:  Brenda  Chung  making  a doll  for 
the  Doll  Project  (see  FB,  Jan.  1998).  Bottom  left:  Creativity  night  with  Nancy  Taylor,  Brittany  Feithter,  and  unidentified  Friend.  — Staff  photos 
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Carin  Anderson 
singing 

at  PYM’s  Latin 
American  Concerns 
Committee. 

— Staff  Photo 
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By  Carin 
Anderson, 

San  Francisco 
Meeting 

His  face  is  lit 

only  by  the  few  candles  burning 
on  the  floor  of  the  small,  simple  room. 
The  hot  night  air  is  filled  with  voices, 
sometimes  one,  then  many,  in  almost 
chant-like  prayer.  The  candles  sur- 
round two  makeshift  crosses  lying  side 
by  side  on  the  floor,  strewn  with  flow- 
ers. 

I wonder  if  I have  ever  seen  a face 
such  as  his:  white  hair,  eyes  fixed  on 
the  crosses,  his  lips  barely  move  as  he 
joins  the  rest  in  the  Hail  Marys  and 
Our  Fathers,  over  and  over,  now  sing- 
ing, now  silent,  now  chanting  again. 
His  face  is  worn  by  time  and  work,  by 
loss,  sweat  and  sun,  the  lines  deeply 
etched  by  sorrow  and  laughter. 

We  are  accompanying  the  families  of 
the  dead,  on  the  eighth  day  after  the 


killings  took  place.  Just  over  a week 
ago,  on  the  night  before  we  arrived  in 
the  village  of  El  Bario,  two  men  were 
tied  up  and  murdered  in  the  tiny  com- 
munity of  Corozal,  just  a twenty  min- 
ute truck  ride  away.  One  was  Miguel 
Angel,  the  father  of  a soft-spoken  jun- 
ior high  school  student  named  Paulino 
who  choked  on  his  words  as  he 
thanked  us  for  coming.  The  other  was  a 
younger  man  who  happened  to  be 
walking  with  Miguel  Angel,  the  mur- 
derers’ intended  victim.  As  is  tradi- 
tional, the  community  stayed  up  all 
night  the  first  night  with  the  bodies  of 
the  deceased,  buried  them  the  next  day, 
and  then  began  eight  nights  of  praying 
with  the  families.  On  the  ninth,  there 
will  be  “El  Ultimo” — an  all  night 


prayer  service 
which  culminates 
at  four  a.m.  with 
I the  raising  of  the 
flower-covered 
crosses  and  the 
subsequent  release  of  the  spirits  of  the 
dead. 

It  was  on  the  crowded,  noisy  bus  to 
El  Bario  that  we  heard  the  news. 
Bouncing  along  the  dirt  road  past 
mango  trees  and  bombed  out  build- 
ings, farmers  coming  back  from  the 
fields,  and  old  women  carrying  fire- 
wood, we  shared  the  dusty  ride  with 
dozens  of  other  passengers,  campesi- 
nos  who  are  used  to  heat  and  hard 
work,  patience,  survival,  and  making 
do.  It  was  then  that  three  little  girls  had 
shyly  moved  closer  to  us  and,  barely 
audible  above  the  blasting  Salvadoran 
music,  told  us  of  the  killings  the  night 
before. 

Listening,  I felt  waves  of  sadness 
and  fear.  The  violence  here  is  real,  it’s 


(“Dreams  and  Nightmares  , ” cont.  on  p.  4) 
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( "Dreams  and  Nightmares,  ” cont.  from  p.  3) 
brutal,  and  it’s  pervasive.  It  also  runs 
deep,  as  if  there  has  been  so  much  kill- 
ing that  now  it  comes  too  easily.  The 
agony  of  loss  is  no  less  each  time,  but 
whatever  stands  between  people  and  the 
taking  of  life  feels  thin  here,  easier  to 
break. 

To  feel  so  close  to  this,  to  feel  this 
reality  all  around  me. ..looking  out  the 
dirty  bus  window  as  we  bumped  along, 
I was  washed  over  with  panic.  What  am 
I doing  here?  Why  do  I choose  to  place 
myself  where  I know  I am  vulnerable, 
unprotected,  a target? 

“Solidarity,”  writes  Paulo  Freire  in 
Pedagogy  of  the  Oppressed,  “requires 
that  one  enter  into  the  situation  of  those 
with  whom  one  is  solidarity;  it  is  a radi- 
cal posture.”  El  Salvador’s  martyred 
Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  spoke  of 
“sharing  in  the  destiny  of  the  poor,” 
being  willing  to  “be  persecuted”  as  they 
are,  to  live  as  they  do.  As  I gazed  out  of 
the  bus  window,  these  words  quietly 
began  to  speak  through  the  noisy  air 
around  me.  Solidarity,  they  whispered, 
if  truly  lived,  cannot  help  but  be  trans- 
formative. It  asks  that  we  give  up  our 
“specialness”,  that  we  let  go  of  a piece 
of  our  privilege,  that  we  become  part  of 
something  larger  than  ourselves. 

Living  in  El  Bario  not  only  re- 
quires that  one  give  up  the  material  ex- 
cesses one  has  come  to  take  for  granted, 
but  also  a way  of  seeing  oneself  in  the 
world...  a way  of  seeing  oneself,  as 
Dean  Brackley  of  the  University  of 
Central  America  writes,  “at  the  center 
of  things.” 

“Probably  ninety  five  percent  of  all 
the  people  who  ever  lived,”  Brackley 
writes,  “have  struggled  every  day  to 
keep  the  household  alive  against  the 
daily  threat  of  death  through  hunger, 
illness,  or  violence.  The  non-poor  are  a 
tiny  minority  in  history.”  The  encounter 
with  the  poor,  he  says,  shakes  us  out  of 
our  confusion  to  see  that  “the  marginal- 
ized are  really  at  the  center  of  things. 
We  in  Washington  and  New  York  and 
Paris  are  the  ones  really  on  the  fringe.” 

A week  after  our  arrival  in  El  Bario, 
we  are  all  riding  in  the  back  of  the  com- 
munity truck,  with  evening  air  whistling 
by,  on  our  way  to  pray  with  the  grieving 
families  in  Corozal.  The  land  is  strik- 


ingly beautiful,  green  upon  green,  blan- 
kets of  newly  sprouted  corn,  with  the 
volcano  Guazapa  rising  in  the  distance. 
The  dirt  road  is  rough,  and  the  tree 
branches  that  overhang  it  every  so  often 
threaten  to  knock  us  right  out  of  the 
truck  as  we  speed  by.  Bursts  of  laughter 
fill  the  darkening  air  each  time  we 
barely  avoid  an  oncoming  branch,  or 
are  thrown  off  balance  by  a giant  pot- 
hole. I look  around  at  these  smiling 
faces,  and  then  to  the  land.  These  are 
the  fields  and  mountains  in  which  these 
same  families  lived  for  years,  in  con- 
stant flight  from  the  Salvadoran  mili- 
tary, starving,  hiding  in  holes,  always 
on  the  move,  and  losing  loved  one  upon 
loved  one  to  the  horrors  of  war.  This  is 
the  land  that  will  forever  hold  the  blood 
and  memories  of  outrageous  acts  of 
violence  perpetrated  on  poor,  hard- 
working people  trapped  in  cycles  of 
brutality  directly  supported  by  our  gov- 
ernment. 

I look  over  at  Nelson,  standing  in  the 
back  of  the  truck  with  his  friends.  Nel- 
son lives  with  the  losses  of  both  his  fa- 
ther and  his  older  sister.  On  this  same 
road,  years  ago.  Nelson’s  father  had 
been  walking  back  to  his  family  waiting 
in  El  Bario  when  he  was  stopped  by  the 
military.  “Where  are  the  other  Commu- 
nists?” they  had  interrogated.  When  he 
wouldn’t  answer  them,  they  cut  off  his 
fingers.  Still  he  wouldn’t  answer,  so 
they  cut  off  his  hands.  Then  they  shot 
him,  and  left  his  body  there  on  the  side 
of  the  road,  like  countless  others,  to  be 
found  by  friends  and  family.  Nelson’s 
mother,  Lita,  had  waited  for  two  days  in 
hope  and  fear  before  they  brought  her 
the  news. 

Tonight,  Nelson’s  face  sparkles  as  he 
jokes  with  his  friends.  “Car/na!”  He 
calls  to  me,  smiling.  “Does  the  moon 
look  more  or  less  the  same  in  the 
United  States?”  I look  up  at  the  waxing 
crescent.  “More  or  less,”  I smile  back. 
“Hmmm,”  he  says,  gazing  up. 

How  can  I not  be  transformed?  Post- 
war El  Salvador  was  recently  rated  the 
most  violent  country  in  the  Americas, 
and  many  people  here  say  they  feel  less 
safe  now  than  they  did  during  the  war. 
The  danger  is  palpable  here — the  sense 
of  insecurity  is  everywhere.  And  for 
good  reason — the  rise  in  gang  killings 


and  poverty-related  murder  has  been 
dramatic.  Almost  everyone  I know  in 
San  Salvador  has  been  robbed — many 
at  gun  point — often  for  no  more  than  a 
watch  or  a jacket  or  a pair  of  shoes. 
One  night  as  we  drove  up  to  the 
CRISP AZ  house,  our  home  when  we 
are  in  the  capital,  we  were  greeted  with 
the  sound  of  gunshots;  moments  later  a 
young  man  ran  past  our  car,  clutching 
his  arm,  and  we  saw  a group  of  others 
making  off  in  the  opposite  direction. 
To  be  here  is  to  enter  into  this  reality, 
to  be  part  of  it,  and  to  be  vulnerable. 

But  at  the  moment,  the  air  feels 
peaceful,  as  our  cohort  of  El  Barians 
finally  arrives  in  Corozal.  We  jump  out 
of  the  truck,  and  make  our  way  to  the 
home  of  the  grieving  families.  There 
we  are  joined  by  others  from  the  com- 
munity— old  men,  barefoot  children, 
teenagers,  nursing  mothers — all  here  to 
accompany  the  mourners. 

When  it  is  time  to  pray,  we  crowd 
into  the  tiny,  candle-lit  room.  Sur- 
rounding the  flower-strewn  crosses,  we 
pray  and  sing,  pray  and  sing.  Light 
flickers  across  many  faces,  yet  it  is  the 
white-haired  man  who  draws  my  gaze. 
His  eyes... humble,  worn,  kind,  and 
with  a sadness  so  deep  I struggle  to 
hold  back  tears.  Campesino.  Subsis- 
tence farmer.  Survivor.  Eather  of  the 
dead.  How  many  has  he  buried? 

There,  gazing  into  those  eyes,  there 
is  no  real  place  for  my  fear.  If  someone 
survives,  why  should  it  be  me  and  not 
this  weathered  man,  or  the  man  walk- 
ing home  last  week  in  Corozal?  There 
is  no  justice  in  the  inequity  of  safety 
and  risk  in  our  lives.  Why  should  I 
have  the  privilege  of  avoiding  the  reali- 
ties he  lives  in? 

In  his  presence,  I am  humbled.  In  his 
presence,  I realize  that  we  are  all  in  this 
together.  In  his  presence,  I understand 
something  about  the  nature  of  solidar- 
ity. One  cannot  do  it  from  a safe  dis- 
tance. It  is  only  with  this  proximity, 
this  vulnerability,  this  letting  go  of  an- 
other layer,  not  only  of  fear  but  of  self- 
importance,  that  I begin  to  understand, 
on  some  new  level,  the  nature  of  the 
human  family.  It  is  an  honor  to  be 
standing  here,  witness  to  the  courage, 
resilience,  and  richness  that  lives  in  the 
faces  of  the  Salvadoran  poor.  □ 
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Making  Dreams  a Reality 

in  El  Salvador 


‘Si, 


by  Carmen  Broz, 

Palo  Alto  Friends  Meeting,  CA 


The  first  eighteen  years  of  my  life 
were  lived  in  El  Salvador  and 
from  the  moment  I left,  I dreamed  of 
returning.  I attempted  to  do  so  in  1971 
when  the  country  was  under  the  rule  of 
the  military  regime  that  began  with  the 
event  known  as  “La  Matanza”  (The 
Massacre)  in  1932. 

While  in  the  U.S.,  1 busied  myself 
with  the  education  of  my  four  sons,  and 
my  homecoming  to  El  Salvador  was 
put  on  hold.  I returned  to  my  native 
land  in  1982.  Though  it  was  the  worst 
period  of  the  civil  war,  I saw  changes 
that  made  me  think  that  it  was  time  to 
come  home.  I went  back  again  in  1984 
to  make  sure  that  the  time  had  come, 
and  then  returned  to  the  U.S.  to  make 
definite  plans.  By  the  time  I returned  in 
1989, 1 had  already  established  contact 
with  the  founder  and  director  of  the 
Women’s  Institute  and  had  chosen  the 
first  project.  This  was  to  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a day  care  center  for  the 
children  of  women  working  in  “mass 
organizations”  (“organizaciones  de 
masa”  were  those  organizations  work- 
ing for  social  change.) 

On  November  11,  1989,  two  weeks 
after  my  return,  “La  Ofensiva”  took 
place.  This  was  the  day  in  which  the 
rebel  forces  known  as  Frente  Fara- 


Sketch  of  a nurse  in  a clinic 
for  underweight  children  in 
a Salvadoran  Refugee 
Camp — Trudy  Myrrh 
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bundo  Marti  de  Liberacion  Nacional 
took  most  of  the  largest  cities  in  El 
Salvador.  On  the  12th,  Norma  Guirola 
de  Herrera,  the  founder  and  director  of 
the  Women’s  Institute,  was  assassi- 
nated. On  the  16th  a group  of  Jesuits, 
their  cook  and  her  daughter  were  also 
killed,  and  thousands  more  fell  either 
in  battle  or  were  exterminated  in  an 
effort  to  “decapitate”  all  organizations. 
I left  El  Salvador  not  knowing  when  or 
if  I could  return  again.  A month  later  I 
received  a letter  from  the  new  director 
of  the  Institute  telling  me  that  the  In- 
stitute had  survived,  that  they  had 
used  a contribution  of  $2,500  I had  left 
to  open  their  new  offices,  and  that  they 
would  let  me  know  when  it  would  be 
safe  to  return.  By  March,  1990,  I was 
asked  to  return.  The  Institute  already 
had  a house  and  the  personnel  to  get 
the  day  care  center  going.  And  so  the 
El  Salvador  Projects  under  the  care  of 
the  El  Salvador  Projects  Committee, 
the  loving  support  of  the  Oversight 
Committee  and  Palo  Alto  Friends 
Meeting  as  a whole,  began. 

Eight  years  later,  in  November  of 


1998,  we  will  participate  in  what  I con- 
sider a historical  event.  Our  relation- 
ship with  El  Bario  began  in  July  1986, 
when  the  people  of  this  community 
decided  to  reclaim  their  lands,  rebuild 
their  houses  and  once  again  plant  their 
crops.  I accompanied  them  together 
with  about  27  other  people  from  the  U. 
S.,  Canada  and  Australia.  This  year 
some  of  their  own  children  and  some 
from  neighboring  communities  are 
graduating  from  high  schools  and  need 
our  help  to  continue  their  education. 
When  the  El  Salvador  Projects  Com- 
mittee and  I met  to  talk  about  this  new 
project,  the  Committee  felt  that  the 
only  way  it  could  work  would  be  if  we 
could  establish  a Salvadoran  commit- 
tee to  implement  it  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture. “La  Comite  de  Becas  Universi- 
tarias  de  Los  Amigos”  is  now  in  exis- 
tence. 

We  have  four  Salvadorean  members 
and  a North  American  who  has  worked 
in  the  area  since  the  Salvadoran  Medi- 
cal Emergency  Relief  Fund  was  estab- 
lished by  Charlie  Clemens  at  least  six 
( “El  Salvador, " continued  on  page  6) 
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(“El  Salvador,  " continued  from  page  5) 
or  seven  years  ago.  Two  of  the  Salva- 
dorans are  young.  One  of  them  was  in 
contact  with  Berkeley  Meeting  when 
he  was  a refugee  in  this  country  and  the 
other  is  known  by  some  members  of 
Palo  Alto  Meeting.  One  of  the  older 
members  has  recently  retired  from  the 
National  University,  where  she  worked 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years  and 
who  comes  from  the  same  county  as 
the  graduating  students.  When  I con- 
tacted the  other  senior  member,  she 
said,  “I  just  asked  God  to  put  in  my 
way  some  worthwhile  work  to  do,”  and 
thanked  me  for  being  the  messenger 
with  the  good  news. 

The  Comite  was  formed  at  the  end  of 
March.  It  had  two  meetings  in  May  and 
it  visited  the  students  and  parents  on 
the  last  Sunday  of  May.  One  concern 
the  committee  had  was  the  amount  of 
money  we  are  asking  the  sponsor  to 
provide  for  each  student.  We  are  ask- 
ing for  $500  per  year  per  student, 
which  is  only  $50  per  month  for  two 
semesters.  It  is  not  enough,  but  it  is  a 
beginning. 

To  supplement  this,  we  are  looking 
for  an  organization  that  could  give  us 
the  rent  for  a house  in  San  Salvador, 
where  the  students  could  live  together 
saving  the  transportation  expenses  and 
allowing  the  parents  to  make  contribu- 
tions in  kind  such  as  corn,  beans,  rice, 
and  other  products  grown  by  them. 

Another  new  project  for  1998  exem- 
plifies how  projects  are  selected.  In 
April  of  1998,  I was  approached  by  a 


member  of  the  El  Gigante  cooperative 
where  since  1992  we  have  funded  a 
health  program  providing  pediatric  care 
and  yearly  pap  smear  examinations  to 
all  the  women  of  the  cooperative.  He 
and  41  other  adults  in  the  area  are  at- 
tending classes  each  weekend  in  order 
to  complete  their  high  school  educa- 
tion. CIAZO,  a non-governmental  or- 
ganization that  works  on  literacy  pro- 
grams, has  been  paying  for  the  two 
teachers  in  charge  of  the  program. 

This  NGO  [non-governmental  organi- 
zation] is  having  financial  problems 
and  can  continue  paying  only  for  one 
teacher.  He  wanted  to  know  if  we 
could  help.  I asked  him  to  send  an  ap- 
plication from  the  group.  After  finding 
out  what  the  42  students  could  contrib- 
ute for  the  other  salary  of  2,500  colones 
monthly,  we  arrive  at  a contribution  of 
7,000  colones. 

This  amounts  to  1,000  colones  each 
month  for  the  remaining  seven  month 
of  the  school  year. 

The  third  new  program  for  1998  is  a 
day  care  center  in  Apopa,  a heavily 
populated  and  very  poor  town  about 
fifteen  kilometers  north  of  San  Salva- 
dor. During  1997  I received  a call  from 
Father  Pineda.  He  was  asking  for  help. 
His  parish  had  assigned  him  the  care  of 
a day  care  center  with  about  70  infants, 
no  materials  and  very  little  money  to 
run  it.  Since  the  1997  budget  was  al- 
ready used  I told  him  that  we  could  not 
contribute  money,  but  that  I was  willing 
to  visit  and  suggest  how  to  do  a better 
job  with  the  resources  at  hand.  I could 


give  some  materials  that  had  been 
brought  by  visiting  friends.  We  kept  in 
touch  and  this  year  the  day  care  center 
is  getting  the  salary  of  one  of  the  three 
teachers  it  employs.  It  also  received  the 
services  of  Miranda  Buffan,  a young 
volunteer  Friend  from  Moravia,  N.Y. 
Using  a guide  developed  by  the 
Sandinistas  for  their  Centers  of  Infant 
Development,  she  adapted  it  to  the  re- 
alities of  the  Apopa  Center  and  left  a 
guide,  with  monthly  lesson  plans  for 
the  teacher  working  with  the  infants 
from  eight  months  to  two  years  of  age 
and  sweet  memories  of  her  gentle  and 
effective  passing. 

Our  yearly  budget,  excluding  the 
scholarship  program,  is  small,  from 
$12,000  to  $15,000.  This  allows  us  to 
participate  in  six  projects,  three  in  the 
rural  areas  and  three  in  the  urban  area 
in  or  near  San  Salvador.  All  are  con- 
cerned with  education.  If  you  would 
like  to  learn  more  about  the  projects 
and  the  historical  moment  that  is  being 
lived  by  the  Salvadorans,  I would  love 
to  visit  your  Meeting.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  contact: 

Palo  Alto  Friends  Meeting 

El  Salvador  Projects 

957  Colorado  Ave. 

Palo  Alto,  CA  94303 

Contributions  should  be  sent  to  the 
same  address  and  checks  should  be 
made  to  Palo  Alto  Friends\El  Salvador 
Projects.  Website:  http://members.aol. 
com/CarmenBroz/index.html 


Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s 
Latin  American 
Concerns  Committee 

By  Brian  Vura-  Weis, 

Inland  Valley 

The  connections  between  individuals 
and  meetings  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing with  individuals,  meetings,  and 
communities  in  Latin  America  was 
the  topic  of  discussion  at  an  interest 
group  sponsored  by  PYM’s  Latin 
American  Concerns  Committee 
(LACC)  at  this  year’s  Yearly  Meet- 


ing. This  committee  had  its  begin- 
nings at  last  year’s  PYM,  and  has  as 
its  goal  to  gather  and  disseminate  in- 
formation among  PYM  and  other 
Yearly  Meetings  on  the  activities  of 
unprogrammed  Friends’  groups  and 
service  projects  in  Latin  America. 

The  specific  tasks  of  the  committee 
for  the  coming  year  are: 

1)  Develop  correspondents  in  each 
monthly  meeting  in  PYM  who  would 
communicate  concerns,  service  op- 
portunities, and  program  information 
which  will  be  made  available  through 
LACC’s  newsletter  and  web  page. 
(Joan  Johnson  of  Conejo  Valley/ 


Orange  Grove  Meeting  will  identify 
correspondents  in  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Quarter  and  Carin  Anderson  of 
Chico/San  Francisco  Meeting  will 
identify  correspondents  in  the  College 
Park  Quarter.) 

2)  Two  information  newsletters  will 
be  generated  regarding  work  and  ac- 
tivities of  Latin  American  Friends, 
one  before  the  November  quarterly 
meetings  and  one  before  February’s 
Representative  Committee. 

3)  A web  page  will  be  activated 
which  will  include  the  text  of  the 

(“Latin  America  Concerns 
Committee,  “continued  on  page  7) 
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a la  Vida: 
Ves  to  Life! 


By  Millie  and  Bob  Royce, 

University  Meeting  (Seattle) 

Poverty  sends  millions  of  children  to 
the  streets  in  Central  and  South 
America.  Some  of  them  work — washing 
cars,  shining  shoes,  selling  cigarettes  or 
gum.  Others,  abandoned  or  runaways, 
have  suffered  parental  rejection  and 
abuse  and  end  up  begging  and  stealing 
to  survive.  Youngsters  who  go  to  the 
streets  don’t  attend  school.  They  belong 
to  a “caste”  that  stunts  their  intellectual 
growth  and  prevents  their  acquisition  of 
skills,  and  they  often  become  involved 
in  drugs  and  prostitution.  In  Managua, 
Nicaragua,  at  least  2,500  children  are 
living  on  the  streets. 

Barrio  Villa  Austria,  Managua,  Thurs- 
day, February  12,  1998 — “We  feel  ex- 
citement as  we  step  from  the  hot,  dusty 
street  and  bright  morning  sunlight  into 
the  entry  room  of  the  Si  a la  Vida’s 
Casa  Nuevo  Amanecer  (New  Sunrise 
House).  We’ve  come  to  Managua  to 
help  celebrate  Si  a la  Vida’s  fourth  an- 
niversary, after  having  followed  the 
project’s  struggles  and  successes  at  a 
distance  through  letters  and  photo- 
graphs. Here,  at  last  is  the  real  thing! 

“A  buzz  of  purposeful  activity  greets 
us  from  the  walled,  sunlit  patio  just  be- 
yond this  room.  A couple  of  boys  with 
mop  and  broom  coax  sudsy  water 


( "Latin  American  Concerns  Committee,  “ 
continued  from  page  6) 

newsletter;  a Latin  American  calendar, 
which  will  outline  the  dates  of  events 
and  programs,  sponsored  by  Latin 
American  Friends;  and  service  and 
work-study  opportunities  in  Latin 
America. 

4)  A 10-14  day  travel  and  study  tour 
to  Mexico  City,  Guatemala  and  El  Sal- 
vador for  about  fifteen  friends,  struc- 
tured similarly  to  the  Russian  tours 
sponsored  in  the  past  by  the  East- West 
Relations  Committee,  will  be  arranged, 
if  possible. 


across  the  red  tiled 
floor  into  a slotted 
drain.  Two  more 
are  scrubbing  and 
rinsing  T-shirts 
and  jeans  at  the 
lava ndero 
[washboard/sink], 
hanging  them  on 
stretched  strands 

of  barbed  wire.  Another  boy  carefully 
brushes  blue  paint  onto  the  low  wall 
between  patio  and  dining  area. 

“Youngsters  sitting  on  the  stairs  to 
the  upper  dorms  converse  in  rapid 

“Si  a la  Vida”  takes  Nica- 
raguan youth  from  the 
world  of  the  streets  to  a 
world  of  respect... 

Spanish  as  they  deftly  finger-weave 
pulseras  (friendship  bracelets)  with 
colorful  yarns.  At  a table  under  a 
mango  tree,  two  staff  women  and  sev- 
eral boys  are  working  with  art  materi- 
als. They  smile  and  greet  us,  and  we 
join  them  in  making  “welcome”  signs 
and  festoons  for  the  celebration,  now 
just  two  days  away.  There  will  be  mu- 
sic and  dancing  groups,  they  tell  us, 
and  speeches  and  awards,  even  a spe- 
cial television  performer.  And  then, 
lunch  for  everyone!” 


5)  Contacts  will  be  made  with 
other  Yearly  Meetings  and  non- 
PYM  affiliated  meetings  in  Latin 
America  to  increase  our  under- 
standing of  their  organizations  and 
programs. 

For  further  information  about  the 
committee’s  activities,  please  con- 
tact; 

Brian  Vura-Weis 
26519  Beaumont  Ave 
Redlands,  CA  92373 
909)  796-6379 

e-mail:  brianvw@ix.netcom. 

com 


Si  a la  Vida  stajfand  19  youngsters 
meet  for  group  therapy  session 

Saturday,  February  14,  1998 — 

“The  celebration  was  a real  success. 
Several  dozen  neighbors  and  visitors 
attended,  seated  on  folding  chairs  ar- 
ranged theatre-style  in  the  street  in 
front  of  an  improvised  stage.  A high 
moment  was  when  the  Si  a la  Vida 
boys  (about  twenty  residents  and  a 
number  of  “grads”  and  part-timers) 
sang  (vigorously!)  a wonderful  song: 
‘To  quiero  tener  un  millon  de  ami- 
gos’— T want  to  have  a million 
Friends.’ 

Monday,  February  16,  1998 — 

“It  is  high  noon  and  a hot  95-i-  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  Some  of  the  boys  are 
just  arriving,  hungry  and  thirsty,  from 
their  morning  classes.  (This  is  the  first 
day  of  school  after  winter  break.)  Oth- 
ers hurry  into  their  uniform  shirts  so 
they  can  eat  lunch  and  run  for  the  bus 
to  their  afternoon  sessions.  At  the 
Dutch  door  between  kitchen  and  din- 
ing area,  Joseph,  the  college  student 
who  tutors  the  non-schooled  boys, 
hands  out  camp-style  plates  of  savory 
beans  and  rice  with  boiled  green  ba- 
nanas and  cold  fruit  juice. 

“These  youngsters  are  of  all  styles 
and  sizes. — Cesar,  age  ten,  and  Mon- 
cho,  twelve,  look  two  years  younger 
than  their  ages,  with  shy  elfin  faces 
and  gentle  dark  eyes.  Alfredo,  fifteen, 
is  a natural  clown,  but  he  politely 
shakes  our  hands.  Martin,  also  fifteen, 
grins  as  he  tells  us:  ‘In  school  I’m 
learning  to  be  a baker.  I already  know 
how  to  make  four  kinds  of  bread.’  Al- 
cides,  sixteen,  has  earned  a certificate 
in  carpentry,  works  as  a carpenter’s 
assistant,  and  goes  to  school  at  night. 
("St a la  Vida,  ” continued  on  page  8) 
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(“Si  a la  Vida,  “ continued  from  page  7) 

He  left  home  because  his  step-father 
beat  him.  ‘I  was  in  the  streets  three 
years,’  he  says.  ‘At  first  I didn’t  sniff 
glue,  ‘til  other  kids  got  me  hooked. 
The  glue  makes  you  dizzy,  makes  you 
want  to  steal,  or  fight.  We  used  to  cut 
each  other  with  broken  glass.  People 
treated  us  bad.  At  Si'  a la  Vida  I got 
myself  together  .’ 

“As  we  hear  of  few  of  these  kids’ 
stories,  we  can  appreciate  how  far 
they’ve  come  since  living  on  the 
streets.” 

Si  a la  Vida's  founder  is  Jonathan 
Roise,  a Seattle  Quaker,  who  served 
three  years  (‘89- ’92)  at  Casa  de  los 
Amigos  in  Managua  where  he  saw  of 
the  plight  of  glue-sniffing  children  in 
the  streets  and  markets.  Jon  describes 
them  as  “rowdy  and  wild  roving  gangs 
of  filthy  kids,  constantly  fighting 
among  themselves.”  In  the  markets, 
“/a  pega"  (shoe-repair  glue)  is  easily 
available.  It  is  addictive,  gives  a quick 
“high,”  and  quiets  hunger  pangs.  And 
it  can  also  do  permanent  damage  to  the 
lungs,  heart,  and  brain. 

Back  in  the  U.S.,  Jon  gathered 
pledges  and  contributions  from  friends 
and  relatives  and  returned  to  Managua 
in  1994  to  work  with  street  children. 

He  teamed  up  with  Nicaraguan 
community  activist  Mercedes  Guido  to 
make  daily  visits  and  give  first-aid  to 
homeless  youngsters  in  the  Montene- 
gro public  market.  When  several  boys 
chose  to  quit  la  pega,  the  local  Chris- 
tian-based (Catholic)  chapel  provided 
shelter,  and  neighbors  in  the  barrio 
gave  food  and  helped  manage  a daily 
plan  of  activities.  Thus,  Si  a la  Vida! 
(Yes  to  life!)  Street  Kids  Project  was 
born. 

Within  a few  weeks,  a single  gift  of 
$5,000  from  a U.S.  donor  paid  for  a 
small  lot  in  Villa  Austria,  and  the  Brit- 
ish Embassy  in  Managua  funded  con- 
struction of  the  first  stage  of  a center 
house:  a walled  patio  with  a bare 
sleeping  room.  Several  modest  capital 
donations  during  the  next  two  years 
paid  for  the  completion  of  Casa  Nuevo 
Amanecer  and  simple  furnishings  for 
the  kitchen,  office,  second  floor 
dorms,  and  carpentry  shop.  Some  ma- 


terial aid  has  come  from  both  Nicara- 
guan and  Stateside  sources. 

The  program  includes  food,  health 
care,  shared  tasks  of  housekeeping, 
recreational  activities,  and  group  and 
individual  counseling.  At  weekly  group 
therapy  sessions,  kids  and  staff  discuss 
their  problems,  gripes,  plans  and 
achievements.  Most  boys  attend  school 
(many  for  the  first  time)  or  are  tutored 
in  primary  skills  at  Casa  Nuevo 


Cesar,  age  10,  ready  to  leave  for  his  after- 
noon classes  in  a public  school 


Amanecer,  and  several  get  training  in 
mechanics  and  carpentry  workshops. 
Whenever  possible,  boys  are  reunited 
with  family  or  placed  in  appropriate 
foster  care,  but  careful  records  are  kept 
for  all  who  have  been  in  the  project. 

Along  the  way,  occasional 
“International”  visitors  have  offered 
skills  and  time  as  temporary  volunteers 
with  Si  a la  Vida.  Bilingual  volunteers, 
especially  those  with  experience  in 
youth  work,  are  still  needed.  The  regu- 
lar staff  of  over  a dozen  Nicaraguans 
includes  a social  worker,  a psycholo- 
gist, and  a number  of  the  early  neigh- 
bor/volunteers who  are  learning  new 
skills,  and  now  receive  small  salaries. 
As  we  watched  adults  and  youngsters 
interacting,  we  realized  how  much  Jon 
Roise’ s example  of  unflappable  calm 
and  steadiness  has  influenced  the  sup- 
portive “tone”  of  this  street  kids  proj- 


ect. 

Since  February,  1994,  Si  a la  Vida 
has  given  new  meaning  and  direction 
to  the  lives  of  dozens  of  street  young- 
sters. About  eighteen  boys  at  a time 
can  live  at  Casa  Nuevo  Amanecer,  can 
learn  to  respect  themselves  and  others, 
and  can  begin  to  take  charge  of  their 
own  lives.  Rules  for  the  kids  are  clear 
and  expectations  high.  Responsible 
behavior  is  recognized  and  rewarded, 
and  days  without  la  pega  are  tallied. 
But  even  at  best,  not  every  youngster 
will  stay  off  the  glue,  and  helping  a 
child  overcome  years  of  neglect  and 
privation  takes  time  and  care.  Some  of 
these  kids  will  leave  the  Project  before 
they  can  “get  themselves  together.” 

Si  a la  Vida's  daily  operations  have 
always  depended  on  gifts  from  indi- 
vidual friends.  Friends,  and  groups  in 
the  U.S.  and  other  countries,  who  have 
heard  of  the  project’s  needs  and  its 
successes  with  street  kids.  Right  now, 
the  project  needs  funding  to  expand 
the  Casa  into  a newly-purchased  lot 
next  door.  And  a beautiful  plot  of 
farmland  on  Ometepe  Island  in  Lake 
Nicaragua  awaits  the  final  payment 
and  additional  funding  to  develop  a 
training  center  for  older,  more  stabi- 
lized youths. 

Jon  Roise  sums  up  the  achievements 
of  Si  a la  Vida:  “In  spite  of  much 

hardship  and  frustration,  we’ve  been 
successful  beyond  all  our  expecta- 
tions.” 

Saturday,  February  28,  1998 — 

“On  our  last  night  in  the  barrio,  the 
project  staff  gave  us  a delightful  din- 
ner of  Nicaraguan  specialties,  and  pre- 
sented us  with  a lovely  hand-woven 
hammock.  Then  they  sang  many  songs 
for  us,  and  we  joined  in  on  the  chorus 
of  our  favorite,  ‘Yo  quiero  tener  un 
millon  de  amigos.... ' We  knew  that  we 
had  many  more  friends  when  we  left 
Nicaragua  than  when  we  arrived. 
We’ll  never  forget  them.” 

For  more  information  about  Si  a la 
Vida:  Contact  Bob  and  Millie  Royce 
at  513  Madrona  Way  NE,  Bainbridge 
Is,  WA  98110.  See  our  website  at: 
http://www.quaker.org/si-la-vida.  E- 
mail  us  at:  bomiki@earthlink.net.  Call 
us  at  (206)  842-8517. 
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AFSC  Works  for  Latino 
Economic  Development 
in  Portland,  Oregon 

The  following  report  appeared  in  the 
News  Update  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Region  of  the  AFSC  (April  1997).  For 
more  information,  contact  Martin 
Gonzalez,  Portland  Area  AFSC,  2249 
E.  Burnside,  Portland,  OR  97214. 

By  Martin  Gonzalez 
AFSC  Community  Development 
Program  Director 

Oregon’s  Latino  community  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  and  most  Latinos  there  now 
live  in  urban  areas.  Though  at  first  mi- 
grant workers,  when  the  Immigration 
Reform  Act  of  1986  provided  an  ave- 
nue for  legalizing  residency,  many  be- 
gan to  establish  permanent  roots.  Of- 
ten unwelcome  in  rural  communities 
and  seeking  opportunities  beyond  agri- 
culture, many  moved  to  cities,  despite 
social  barriers  and  worsening  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Responding  to  these  changes,  in 
1994,  AFSC  helped  develop 
CAMINO,  a network  of  community 
organizations  and  activists,  to  create  a 
unified  Latino  presence  and  regional 
voice  for  community  organizers  and 
activists. 

CAMINO  advocates  for  changes  to 
benefit  Latino  communities.  It  also 
develops  and  implements  specific  pro- 
jects to  raise  the  standard  of  living. 

For  example,  in  1995,  AFSC’s  Com- 
munity Economic  Development  Pro- 
gram helped  Centro  Cultural — a 


Washington  County 
Latino  community 
organization  — 
create  Sol  Manu- 
facturing. And  for  a 
short  period,  as 
AFSC’s  Program 
Director,  I was  also 
its  General  Man- 
ager. El  Sol  trains 
seasonal  workers 
for  jobs  in  the  elec- 
tronics industry  and 
itself  assembles 
electron-ic  parts  for 
high  tech  compa- 
nies. 

Starting  with  fifteen  employees,  it 
now  employs  thirty,  has  monthly  sales 
of  $50,000,  and  is  self-sufficient. 

Building  on  lessons  learned  at  Sol, 
AFSC,  in  cooperation  with  CAMINO, 
is  now  developing  Luna  Manufactur- 
ing as  an  urban  project  in  Multnomah 
County  (Portland).  Grants  for  business 
planning  have  been  approved  by  the 
County’s  Community  Action  Program 
and  the  City  of  Portland’s  Bureau  of 
Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment. 

Meanwhile,  another  CAMINO  mem- 
ber, Convenio  de  Raices  Mexicanas  in 
southern  Oregon,  is  conducting  a fea- 
sibility study  to  see  if  can  replicate  the 
experience  of  Sol. 

It  takes  flexibility  to  make  these  ef- 
forts work.  We  can  not  be  dogmatic  or 
wedded  to  a particular  approach  to 
community  economic  development. 
We  link  as  many  examples,  experi- 
ences, and  lessons  as  possible,  and  do 
not  buy  into  the  idea  that  everything 
must  be  for-  or  not-for-profit,  totally 


public  or  totally  private.  We  build 
partnerships,  and  consciously  search 
for  alternative  ways  for  workers  to  de- 
velop and  control  wealth. 

Second,  we  stay  with  low  income 
people,  who  have  nothing  to  lose.  We 
believe  that  the  development  of  Lati- 
nos depends  on  investment  in  people. 
This  is  more  expensive  and  requires  a 
longer  term  approach  than  either  gov- 
ernment or  the  private  sector  has  tradi- 
tionally taken,  but  from  our  perspec- 
tive people  should  not  only  be  workers 
but  owners,  managers,  and  technicians 
with  access  to  all  the  skills  necessary 
to  fill  those  functions. 

Third,  we  need  to  respond  quickly 
and  creatively  to  opportunities,  as 
Centro  Cultural  did  when  it  learned 
that  another  non-profit  wanted  to  get 
out  of  business  and  sell  their  equip- 
ment. Centro  bought  the  equipment 
and  took  the  necessary  risk,  and  now 
has  Sol  as  a successful  business  ven- 
ture. 

Finally,  to  be  successful  we  must  see 
and  take  what  is  the  best  of  both 
worlds.  Latino  and  White. 

We  know  that  we  can  only  help  peo- 
ple materially  if  we  help  them  under- 
stand our  economic  system.  This  coun- 
try is  making  it  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult for  immigrants  to  be  successful. 
Few  institutions  or  organizations  look 
into  ways  to  integrate  new  immigrants 
economically. 

Although  we  seek  to  replicate  some 
of  these  experiences,  we  recognize  that 
each  situation  is  unique.  There  are  no 
carbon  copies  in  community  economic 
development.  □ 


Justice  for  Han  Young  Workers 

by  Trim  Biss  ell 


Trim  Bissell  is  the  national  coordina- 
tor of  Campaign  for  Labor  Rights, 
which  mobilizes  grassroots  support 
throughout  the  United  States  for  all  of 
the  major  sweatshop  campaigns.  He 
has  maintained  close  ties  with  Friends 
since  high  school,  when  he  attended 
an  AFSC  seven-week  summer  work 
project.  His  wife,  Ruth  Evan,  is  a for- 


mer correspondent  for  the  Willamette 
Quarterly  Meeting.  Many  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Maclovio  Rojas  (see  p.  12) 
also  work  at  a Hyundai  maquiladora 
(factory)  where  they  are  exploited  and 
denied  their  basic  rights. 

In  the  sweatshop  movement,  many  of 
our  campaigns  involve  consumer 
products  about  which  people  take  an 
("Han  Young, " continued  on  page  10) 
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Mural  depicting  struggles  for  rights  at  Maclovio  Rojas  — Staff  Photo 


("Han  Young” 
continued  from  page  9) 

intensely  personal  interest:  the 
shirts  on  their  backs,  the  shoes 
on  their  feet,  and  the  soccer 
balls  their  children  play  with. 

Some  skeptics  questioned 
whether  mainstream  Ameri- 
cans would  care  about  strug- 
gles like  the  one  at  the  Han 
Young  factory  in  Tijuana, 
where  the  workers  weld  chas- 
sis for  tractor  trailers 
(“semi’s”)  which  are  assem- 
bled at  a nearby  Hyundai  fac- 
tory. 

Well,  I’ve  got  an  answer  for  those 
skeptics.  It’s  sitting  right  here  at  my 
elbow:  a thick  pile  of  petitions  to 
Mexican  President  Zedillo  and  the 
President  of  the  Hyundai  company. 
The  signatures  were  collected  by 
United  Auto  Workers  (UAW)  union 
local  number  1268  in  Rockford,  Illi- 
nois. Here’s  the  note  that  came  with 
them: 

“We  collected  528  and  493  signa- 
tures to  the  letters  to  Zedillo  and  the 
CEO  of  Hyundai,  respectively,  from 
workers  at  Chrysler’ s Belvidere  As- 
sembly Plant,  as  they  were  signing  up 
for  unemployment  insurance  for  our 
model  changeover  layoff.  Other  labor 
organizations  have  expressed  interest 
in  circulating  the  letter/petitions,  and 
we  are  hoping  that  the  UAW  Interna- 
tional leadership  is  sufficiently  im- 
pressed to  promote  such  a campaign 
throughout  the  UAW.” 

As  the  “realists”  would  say,  chassis 
are  not  something  that  a whole  lot  of 
people  get  worked  up  about.  But  peo- 
ple do  care  about  how  their  fellow  hu- 
man beings  are  treated  in  sweatshops, 
whether  those  sweatshops  are  in  Mex- 
ico, China,  or  in  El  Monte  near  Los 
Angeles,  where  immigrants  from  Thai- 
land were  held  for  years  in  actual  slav- 
ery. 

I have  learned  never  to  sell  people 
short.  They  understand  perfectly  well 
what  is  going  on  when  factories  shut 
down  in  Rockford,  Illinois,  or  in  your 
town  or  my  town — and  when  those 
factories  are  moved  to  places  where 
the  companies  think  that  they  don’t 
have  to  respect  human  rights. 

On  May  22,  after  management  re- 


fused to  negotiate  a contract,  the  work- 
ers at  Han  Young  went  on  strike,  bring- 
ing production  to  a complete  halt.  This 
action,  coming  nearly  a year  after  labor 
strife  began  at  the  factory,  has  re- 
energized both  the  workers  and  interna- 
tional solidarity. 

As  I write  to  you,  I am  preparing  to 
join  a speaking  tour  with  two  of  the 
workers  from  the  Han  Young  factory. 
Thousands  of  people  who  have  been 
following  and  supporting  this  struggle 
will  get  a chance  to  hear  firsthand  from 
these  workers.  They  will  hear  how  the 
Han  Young  workers  voted  three  times 
in  the  past  year  to  be  represented  by  a 
real  union  (not  the  phony  unions  which 
the  corrupt  government  of  Mexico  tries 
to  force  on  them)  and  how  every  time 
they  vote,  the  company  and  its  hired 
thugs  and  the  Mexican  police  try  to 
break  their  union. 

They  will  hear  about  how  the  special 
forces  police  (SWAT  team)  haven’t 
even  let  the  workers  picket  peacefully 
in  front  of  the  factory.  So  the  workers 
printed  up  tens  of  thousands  of  leaflets 
and  went  around  to  other  factories  in 
the  area  and  organized  those  workers! 

This  isn’t  about  just  one  factory.  We 
have  always  said  that  a victory  at  Han 
Young  would  set  a precedent  for  other 
workers  in  Tijuana  and  all  along  the 
border  area.  Already,  workers  at  several 
other  factories  are  demanding  the  right 
to  join  an  independent,  democratic  un- 
ion— the  union  formed  by  the  Han 
Young  workers.  All  over  Tijuana, 
workers  are  getting  ready  to  filepapers 
to  join  the  independent  union. 

They  know  their  struggle  isn’t  going 


to  be  easy.  They  have  seen  how  the 
company  and  the  Mexican  government 
have  used  every  dirty  trick  in  the  book 
against  the  Han  Young  workers:  vio- 
lence, threats,  firings,  bribes,  you  name 
it.  But  they  also  have  seen  the  Han 
Young  workers  stand  up  to  every  kind 
of  intimidation  and  remain  united. 

And  they  have  seen  the  power  of  in- 
ternational solidarity.  Campaign  for 
Labor  Rights  works  closely  with  the 
San  Diego-based  Support  Committee 
for  Maquiladora  Workers,  right  across 
the  border  from  Tijuana.  The  Support 
Committee  stays  in  daily  contact  with 
the  Han  Young  workers.  The  workers 
know  that  people  of  conscience  will 
respond  when  we  call  for  faxes  to  be 
sent  or  leafleting  events  to  be  organ- 
ized. 

When  the  corrupt  authorities  issued 
warrants  to  arrest  the  Han  Young  Un- 
ion leadership  on  bogus  charges,  local 
activists  organized  emergency  leaflet- 
ing in  at  least  nineteen  U.S.  cities  and 
four  other  countries.  But  not  all  of  this 
work  is  done  on  short  notice.  We  are 
preparing  for  a very  busy  fall.  On  Sat- 
urday, September  17,  we  will  be  organ- 
izing a much  larger  national  day  of  ac- 
tion in  support  of  the  Han  Young 
workers. 


If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about 
the  Han  Young  struggle,  and  if  you 
would  like  to  know  who  else  in  your 
community  is  helping  to  end  the 
scourge  of  sweatshop  abuses  and  child 
labor,  please  contact  Campaign  for  La- 
bor Rights  at  (541)  344-5410  or 
CLR@igc.apc.org. 
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I Greetings  to  All  Friends  World- 
I wide  from  Intermountain 
I Yearly  Meeting! 

I 

I Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  met  on  the  17th-21st  of 
June  at  Durango,  Colorado,  USA. 

j keynoter  Marty  Grundy,  of  Lake  Erie  Yearly 

I Meeting,  speaking  on  “The  Stranger  Among  Us,” 

I asked  us  to  consider  an  old  story  “The  Goose  that  Laid  the 
I Golden  Eggs.”  What  are  IMYM’s  “golden  eggs”  and  what 
* is  the  “goose”  that  provides  them?  She  then  reminded  us  to 
treasure  both,  and,  in  so  doing,  provided  us  with  a frame- 
work to  describe  the  transition  from  scattered  to  gathered 
that  many  of  us  experienced  at  this  yearly  meeting.  The 
: “golden  eggs”  of  this  IMYM  were  our  interest  in  social  ac- 

' tion,  the  importance  of  young  Friends’  programs,  and  the 
i fellowship  of  the  wider  group  of  Friends.  The  “Goose”  is 
I the  Spirit  that  moves  Friends’  processes,  which  informs  our 
I Meeting  for  Worship  for  Business,  our  Worship  Sharing, 
1 our  committee  meetings,  and  our  informal  interactions.  This 
Friends’  process  allowed  us  to  adopt  North  Pacific  Yearly 
J Meeting’s  Faith  and  Practice  with  the  revision  of  the 
Guide  for  the  Operations  of  IMYM,  and  to  worship  together. 
! The  truth,  however,  is  that  IMYM’s  epistle  should  be  a 
i videotape  of  Creativity  Night.  From  the  Border  Issues  inter- 
I est  group  members  checking  our  “documents”  at  the  en- 
I trance  to  the  amphitheater,  to  Senior  Young  Friends  asking 
$ “Who  Is  the  Strangest  Among  Us?,”  Creativity  Night  lov- 
; ingly  mirrors  our  foibles,  parodies  our  differences,  and  cele- 
brates our  diversity  and  talents.  We  are  all  “golden  eggs” 
and,  as  Marty  Grundy  reminded  us,  our  “goose”  is  our  love 
for  one  another. 

: In  keeping  with  the  theme  of  our  gathering  and  with  the 

help  of  FWCC,  we  were  blessed  with  a visitor,  a true 
“stranger  among  us.”  Amparo  Acevedo,  a traveling  Friend 
from  Guatemala,  shared  with  us  her  own  spiritual  journey 
and  brought  us  word  of  the  growth  of  Quakerism  in  her 
country.  Just  as  Marty  Grundy  challenged  us  to  see  the 
stranger  among  us  as  the  living  presence  of  Christ,  Amparo 
Acevedo  embodied  the  silent  voice  that  goes  unheard  unless 
we  make  the  effort  of  translation  required  to  hear  each  other 
in  all  our  forms  and  in  the  multiplicity  of  our  messages.  In 
; that  spirit,  we  have  decided  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Cana- 
dian Yearly  Meeting  and  send  this  letter  in  both  English  and 
Spanish,  both  as  a reflection  of  our  awareness  of  a spiritual 
world  without  borders  and  the  untapped  wealth  of  the  multi- 
lingual membership  of  our  meeting.  □ 


Saludos  a Todos  los  Amigos  I 

del  Mundo  de  la  Junta  j 

Anual  Intermontana!  I 

I 

La  Junta  Anual  Intermontahas  [IMYM]  nos  reunimos  del  17  I 
al 21  de  Junio,  1998,  en  Durango,  Colorado,  E.E.U.  | 

Nuestra  conferencista  magistral  Marty  Grundy,  de  la  Junta  j 
Anual  del  Lago  Erie,  hablando  del  “Extranjero  Entre  | 
Nosotros”  nos  pidio  que  consideraramos  la  antigua  historia  del  | 
“Ganso  que  producia  huevos  de  oro.”  ^Cuales  son  los  “huevos  | 
de  oro”  de  IMYM  y para  nosotros  cual  es  el  “ganso”  que  los  | 
produjo?  Entonces  nos  recordo  a tesorar  tanto  el  ganso  y los  | 
huevos,  y en  hacerlo  ella  nos  did  un  patron  para  describir  la 
transicion  desde  sentirse  seperados  a sentirse  unidos  que 
muchos  de  nosotros  hemos  esperimentado  en  esta  reunion. 

Algunos  de  los  “huevos  de  oro”  de  esta  IMYM  inclulan 
nuestro  interes  en  accion  social,  la  importancia  de  los  progra- 
mas  de  Amigos  jovenes,  y en  la  convivencia  del  grupo  mas  am- 
plio  de  Amigos.  El  “ganso”  que  nos  hizo  posible  es  el  Espiritu 
que  impulsa  los  procesos  de  Amigos,  que  marca  nuestras  re- 
uniones  de  adoracion  para  negocios,  nuestras  reuniones  de 
adoracion  compartidas,  las  reuniones  de  nuestros  comites,  y en 
nuestras  interacciones  informales.  Este  proceso  de  Amigos  nos 
permite  adoptar  la  disciplina  de  Fe  y Practica  de  la  Junta  Anual 
del  Norte  del  Pacifico  con  las  revisiones  de  la  Gula  de  Opera- 
ciones  de  la  IMYM  y adorar  conjuntamente. 

La  verdad  es,  ademas  que  este  epistola  deberla  ser  un 
video  de  la  Noche  de  Creatividad.  Desde  el  momento  a la  en- 
trada  del  anfiteatro  en  que  el  grupo  de  estudio  sobre  temas  mi- 
gratorios  pidio  a los  miembros  que  presentaran  la  constancia  de 
su  membrecia  hasta  que  los  Amigos  jovenes  mayores  nos 
preguntaran,  ^Quien  es  el  mas  estrano  entre  nosotros?,  la  No-  f 
che  de  Creatividad  refleja  carinosamente  nuestras  imperfeccio- 
nes,  nos  hace  reir  de  nuestras  diferencias,  y celebra  nuestra  di-  ; 
versidad  y dones.  Todos  representamos  “huevos  de  oro”  y, 
como  Marty  Grundy  nos  recordo,  nuestro  “ganso”  es  nuestro 
amor  hacia  el  proximo. 

De  acuerdo  con  el  tema  de  nuestra  reunion  y con  la  ayuda 
de  FWCC,  nosotros  estabamos  bendecidos  por  un  visitante,  un 
extranjero  autentico  entre  nosotros.  Amparo  Acevedo,  una 
Amiga  Visitante  de  Guatemala,  compartio  con  nosotros  su  pro-  > 
prio  recorrido  espiritual,  y nos  trajo  noticias  del  crecimiento  del  | 
cuaquerismo  en  su  pals.  Tanto  como  Marty  Grundy  nos  desafio 
apreciar  el  extranjero  entre  nosotros  como  la  precensia  viviente  j 
del  Christo,  Amparo  Acevedo  encarno  la  voz  silenciosa  que  no  | 
se  escucha  aunque  nosotros  hacemos  el  esfuerzo  necesario  de  | 
interpretar  para  escuchar  el  uno  al  otro  en  todas  nuestras  | 
maneras  y en  la  multiplicidad  de  nuestros  mensajes.  En  este  | 
espiritu,  hemos  decidido  a seguir  el  liderasco  de  la  Junta  Anual  | 
Canadiense  en  enviar  este  epistolo  en  Ingles  y Espanol,  como  | 
un  reflejo  de  nuestro  reconocimiento  de  un  mundo  espiritual  sin  | 
fronteras  y el  tesoro  no  aprovechado  del  membrecia  multilingue  | 
de  nuestra  reunion.  □ I 


Penny  Thron-Webber^  IMYM  Clerk 
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AFSC  Staff  Arrested 
For  Taking  Photos  of  Border  Agents 


By  Roberto  Martinez 
Director  of  AFSC’s  U.S./Mexico 
Border  Program,  San  Diego 

In  July,  Latino  shopowners  in  Na- 
tional City  felt  that  they  were  being 
harassed  by  the  Border  Patrol  so  they 
asked  me  to  explain  their  rights  and  to 
help  them  draft  a petition  complaining 
of  harassment. 

On  July  20,  I received  an  urgent  call 
from  the  shopowners  informing  me  that 
the  Border  Patrol  were  arresting  people 
in  front  of  their  shops.  I went  to  the 
scene  of  the  incident  with  a camera  to 
document  what  happened. 

After  witnessing  the  arrest,  I took 
pictures  and  challenged  the  right  of  the 
Border  Patrol  to  be  there.  An  agent 
tried  to  confiscate  the  camera  from  me, 
but  I gave  it  to  a shopowner  for  safe 
keeping. 

Agents  then  attempted  to  handcuff 
and  arrest  me  for  “interference  with 
justice.”  Their  “justice”  was  so  forceful 
that  my  arms  were  left  black  and  blue. 
Agents  later  claimed  that  I resisted  ar- 
rest. 

I was  not  taken  to  jail,  and  the  case 
is  currently  under  review  by  the  U.S. 
Attorney’s  office. 


However,  a fax  of  the  arrest  report 
was  sent  to  Roger  Hedgecock,  ultracon- 
servative radio  commentator  who  has 
organized  several  anti-immigrant  pro- 
tests and  who  frequently  attacks 
Roberto  on  the  air. 

“Why  wasn’t  Roberto  arrested  for 
assault?”  Hedgecock  asked  his  radio 
audience.  “Why  is  there  a media  black- 
out on  this  event?” 

This  incident  has  generated  consider- 
able media  coverage  in  the  San  Diego 
area.  Lawyers  have  lined  up  to  offer  to 
defend  my  case  on  a pro  bono  basis. 

Earlier  this  summer  I was  invited  by 
Dr.  Relinda  Eddie  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  (OAS)  to  speak  at  a 
conference  on  July  8th  regarding  the 
rights  of  immigrants.  The  OAS’s  Inter- 
commission on  Human  Rights  is  con- 
ducting a study  on  the  “Situation  of  Mi- 
grant Workers  and  their  Families  in  the 
Americas.” 

Copies  of  the  AFSC’s  recently  re- 
leased mid-year  human  rights  report 
were  distributed  among  panel  members. 
I invited  to  the  hearing  Robert  Herr, 
AFSC  volunteer  Norberto  Cisneros  and 
Jack  Bounasian,  attorneys  who  are 
presently  assisting  in  immigration  and 
civil  rights  cases  in  San  Diego.  Hugh 


Page,  clerk  of  the  U.S. /Mexico  Border 
Committee,  was  also  invited  to  attend. 

My  prepared  statement  was  followed 
by  clarifications  and  expansion  on  spe- 
cific issues  as  well  as  questions  by  the 
panel.  Panel  members  encouraged  me 
to  submit  cases  to  the  Commission  re- 
garding human  rights  violations.  They 
said  that  at  least  two  of  our  cases  quali- 
fied as  cases  that  the  commission  could 
investigate. 

When  asked  about  the  city  of  San  Di- 
ego’s response  to  reports  on  human 
rights  abuses  at  the  border,  I replied 
that  “the  City  of  San  Diego’s  only  inter- 
est seems  to  be  how  we  relate  to  Mex- 
ico with  regard  to  tourism,  crime,  and 
commerce.  They  appear  interested  al- 
most exclusively  in  Tijuana.  The  city 
has  never  commented  one  way  or  an- 
other on  our  reports  or  any  aspect  of 
our  work.” 

I am  none  the  less  very  encouraged  by 
the  OAS  gathering.  I have  become  con- 
vinced that  we  can  no  longer  look  to  the 
U.S.  government,  specifically  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  for  help  or  for  justice 
regarding  human  rights.  Instead,  we 
must  begin  looking  to  international  hu- 
man rights  courts  for  help.  Ultimately, 
the  question  comes  down  to  this:  ‘How 
can  we  use  international  human  rights 
standards  to  hold  our  government  ac- 
countable?’ □ 


SCQAVAFSC  Youth  Project 
Returns  to  Maclovio  Rojas 


Over  thirty  teens  and  adults  re- 
turned to  do  a Quaker  service 
project  at  Maclovio  Rojas,  a colonia 
(settlement)  of  1200  families  living 
half-way  between  Tecate  and  Tijuana. 
(Ffi,  Oct.  1997). 

This  year,  participants  painted  the 
community  center,  built  a latrine, 
planted  trees,  and  helped  to  organize 
the  library. 

This  community  has  been  engaged  in 
a heroic  struggle  for  its  right  to  exist 
for  nearly  ten  years.  (For  more  infor- 
mation, see  the  new  Quaker  service 


website  at  www.quaker.org.fb/quakes.) 

Describing  what  impressed  her  most 
about  this  community,  Kate  Newlin,  a 
Junior  Friend  from  Berkeley,  wrote: 
“The  most  important  lesson  I learned 
here  was  about  perseverance.  The 
community  continues  to  persevere  and 
slowly  but  surely  it  is  paying  off.  I 
think  Maclovio  is  a really  good  exam- 
ple of  why  it  is  important  to  keep 
working  for  what  you  want  and  the 
rights  you  deserve.” 

Participants  included  two  Junior 
( "Maclovio,  “ continued  on  page  13 ) 


Top  left  to  right:  Sarah  House  and  Tyree 
Rhodes  working  at  the  community  center. 
Bottom:  Iris  Edinger  at  the  library  with 
children  of  Maclovio. — Staft"  photos 
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Intermountain  Friends 
Address  Border  Concerns 


“Border  Guards”  (Tom  Kowall  and  Kitty  Ufford-Chase)  keep  out  the 
“Undocumented”  (Jack  Powelson  et  al.)  during  IMYM’s  Creativity  Night 

Staff  Photo 


By  Tom  Kowal, 

Mountain  View  Friends  Meeting 

I’ve  read  with  great  interest  your 
treatment  of  border  issues  {FB,  Oct. 
1997).  Our  brothers  and  sisters  who 
migrate  for  work  across  the  U.S.- 
Mexico  border,  and  who  work  in  the 
(mostly)  U.S. -owned  maquilas  on  the 
other  side,  are  daily  on  my  mind  and  in 
my  heart.  I,  and  many  others,  seek  ef- 
fective means  of  sharing  our  witness 
and  working  for  liberation  of  these 
friends. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  present-day 
treatment  of  these  migrants  is  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  the  conditions  of 
slavery  that  John  Woolman  and 
Friends  of  the  last  century  witnessed 
and  labored  to  end.  As  John  Woolman 
had  to  do,  it  is  apparent  that  we  may 
need  to  labor  first  with  those  in  our 
own  Society  who,  for  whatever  rea- 
sons, may  be  blind  to  these  “seeds  of 
war  in  our  own  possessions.”  It  may  be 
that  “our”  border  is  the  very  possession 
that  creates  and  “justifies”  this  coun- 
try’s war  upon  the  poor,  dark-skinned, 
disenfranchised  ones  among  us.  Is  it 
not  clear  yet  to  Friends  that  a law 
which  must  be  enforced  by  increasing 
force  against  the  poor,  against  the 
worker,  and  against  our  neighbor  is  an 
unjust  law? 

Those  who  build  our  houses  and 
shopping  malls,  who  make  our  clothes 
and  electronic  components  and  who 
pick  the  crops  we  eat  deserve  our  re- 
spect, fair  wages,  and  a hand  up.  They 
deserve  reparation  for  the  maltreatment 
that  Mexicans  have  received  from  the 


(“Maclovio,  “ continued  from  page  12) 

Friends  from  Northern  California,  five 
Friends  from  the  Seattle  area,  as  well 
as  Quakers  and  non-Quakers  from 
Southern  California.  Most  expressed  an 
interest  in  returning  again  next  year. 

Among  the  participants  was  Carmen 


U.S.  since  the  time  that  the  Southwest 
was  taken  by  military  force,  and  that 
continues  as  economic  predation  today. 
(“Poor  Mexico — so  far  from  God  and 
so  close  to  the  US.”)  They  do  not  de- 
serve (and  it  is  not  right  for  us  [U.S.]  to 
hire)  yet  another  10,000  slave  catchers 
with  dogs  and  guns  to  be  set  upon  them 
as  they  travel  from  their  homes  to 
work.  They  are  our  friends — they  are 
not  “illegals.”  Ningun  ser  humano  es 
ilegal. 

The  border  is  a fiction  created  and 
maintained  by  force,  but  the  Society  of 
Friends  has  never  allowed  hollow  le- 
galities to  obscure  their  view  of  human 
beings  in  need.  We  have  made  some 
small  beginnings  in  addressing  these 
needs. 

In  1997,  IMYM  established  a com- 
mittee of  concern  for  Migrant  and  Bor- 
der issues,  and  charged  it  with:  a)  con- 
tinuing to  raise  our  own  awareness  of 


Morgan,  associate  regional  director  of 
the  Southwest  Region  of  the  AFSC. 
Carmen  has  a keen  interest  in  expand- 
ing AFSC  outreach  to  youth  and  is 
interested  in  exploring  the  possibility 
of  deeper  AFSC  involvement  at 
Maclovio  Rojas. — Anthony  Manousos 


border  and  migrant  issues,  b)  promot- 
ing on-going  attention  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  these  concerns,  and  c)  pur- 
suing appropriate  avenues  of  address- 
ing these  problems  in  our  border  re- 
gion. 

In  1998,  IMYM  also  approved  the 
following  minute: 

“We  are  aware  of  the  suffering  of 
workers  who  migrate  across  the  U.S.- 
Mexican  border.  We  see  the  fence,  the 
harassment  of  migrants,  the  denial  of 
basic  human  rights  of  life,  liberty  and 
equal  protection  under  the  law  as  ex- 
pressions of  racism,  of  economic  ex- 
ploitation and  political  opportunism. 

“We  stand  in  opposition  to  these 
policies  and  actions  by  any  govern- 
ment, especially  our  own.  We  call 
upon  ourselves  and  upon  our  elected 
representatives  to  abandon  the  militari- 
zation of  the  border  and  the  rhetoric  of 
scapegoating  of  migrant  workers  and 
instead  to  adopt  and  promote  policies 
of  humane  treatment.  We  advocate 
orderly  structures  for  regulating  trade 
and  labor  across  our  borders,  such  as 
the  adoption  and  strict  adherence  to 
the  environmental  and  fair  labor  side 
agreements  of  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement.” 

Paz  y fratemidad! 
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Firstday  morning 

By  Maya  Wright, 

Denver,  Colorado 

Silence. 

“Mommy?”  the  boy  asks. 
“Shhhhhhhhhh.” 

With  rosy  cheeks 
painted  as  an  overripe  peach, 
he  climbs  into  her  lap. 

“Mommy,  I want  my  truck!” 

He  tries  to  whisper. 

People  smile 
and  open  focused  eyes 
to  catch  a glimpse  of  youth 
as  Mommy  hands  him  the  truck. 
Silence  resumes. 

I look  around 
with  searching  eyes. 

Filtered  morning  sunshine 
penetrates  the  autumn  leaves, 
rests  gently  on  the  wise  wrinkles 
of  the  Meeting’s 
“Grandmother  in  Residence.” 

She  opens  her  eyes, 

tilting  her  cloud-white  hair 

to  smile  at  the  boy, 

recalling  her  own  children’s  laughter, 

a welcome  “sermon” 

to  interrupt  our  silence. 

Pause. 

Well-loved  benches  creak 
with  age 

as  weighty  Friends 
shift 

and  the  breezes  whisper 
in  response 
to  the  Young  Friend’s 
suppressed  words. 

Deep  breaths  rumble, 
echo  in  this  home 
as  the  kitchen  coffeemaker 
spills  its  aura 

through  a whitewashed  door 
into  the  Meeting  room. 

It  occurs  to  me 
as  I listen 
that  our  silence 
lacks  some  quiet. 

In  Mommy’s  lap 
truck’s  door  slams 
to  climax 
the  spiritual  music 


Margaret  Yarrow,  Maia  Wright, 
and  Kyle  Wilshuson  — Staff  photo 


as  eyes  drift 
from  face  to  window 
or  eyelashes  find  cheek 
as  if  to  hold 
Light  in 

as  we  patiently  listen. 


Purple 


By  Kathryn  McCreary  Brotherton, 
Chico,  California  (PYM) 

Through  the  window 

Hot  sun  wakens  my  bare  shoulder. 
As  shadows  weave  and  dance 
Across  the  white  table  cloth. 

On  my  finger. 

Now  creased  and  old  like  hers. 

My  mother’s  oval  ring 
Glows  clear  purple  in  silver. 

I remember  her  hands. 

Long  and  inviting. 

Lying  gracefully  in  her  lap 
In  the  quiet  of  the  Meeting  house. 

And  I, 

Restless  daughter  trying  to  be  still. 
Caressing  the  lines  and  wrinkles 
Slowly  and  carefully  with  my  smooth 
young  fingers. 


Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 
Senior  Young  Friends 
Support  TRUCE  2000 

The  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 
Senior  Young  Friends  unite  with 
the  youth  of  Schuylkill  Meeting  in 
Pennsylvania,  who  began  a grassroots 
movement  called  TRUCE  2000,  calling 
for  a world-wide  ceasefire  during  the 
four  weeks  of  the  Olympic  games,  be- 
ginning in  the  year  2000.  The  idea  for 
this  step  toward  world  peace  came 
from  the  first  Olympic  games,  at  which 
all  fighting  was  stopped  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  event. 

We  ask  that  this  yearly  meeting  ses- 
sion minute  its  support  for  TRUCE 
2000,  and  ask  IMYM  meetings  and 
worship  groups  to  consider  this  con- 
cern. 

For  information  (or  T-shirts): 
TRUCE  2000 
Schuylkill  Friends  Meeting 
37  N.  Whitehorse  Road 
Phoenixville,  PA  19460 


The  March 


of  the  River  Critters 

Over  sixty  Friends  from  Western 
Yearly  Meetings  attended  the 
Friends  General  Conference  at  River 
Falls,  Wisconsin.  One  of  the  highlights 
was  this  “truly  spectacular  Junior  Gath- 
ering event — each  group  making  masks 
related  to  creatures  inhabiting  the 
river.”  Our  thanks  to  Bob  Schutz  for 
supplying  this  picture  and  news  item.D 
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The  Genesis  of  Toad  Woman 


By  Josselyn  Fairchild, 

Davis  Meeting,  PYM 

he  story  of  Toad-Woman 
came  to  Josselyn  in  the 
months  preceding  her  sojourn  at 
Pendle  Hill  in  1994.  This  story 
came  as  part  of  her  own  transfor- 
mation. While  at  Pendle  Hill  she 
created  two  pottery  sculptures,  a 
mask  of  Toad-Child  and  Toad- 
Woman  with  her  arms  raised  and 
her  cloak  billowing  around  her. 

For  the  end  of  semester  art  show 
at  which  she  showed  the  sculp- 
tures, she  wrote  the  story  of  Toad- 
Woman  for  the  first  time. 

In  ancient  times,  in  the  land  of 
my  forebears,  there  lived  a 
community  of  Celtic  people,  mak- 
ing their  home  in  a fertile  valley. 
Steep  mountains  and  a rushing 
stream  gave  them  some  protection 
from  rival  clans.  However,  there 
came  a time  when  another  tribe 
penetrated  this  valley  seeking 
more  land  and  prepared  to  fight  for  it. 
A fierce  battle  ensued.  The  native  peo- 
ple overcame  their  rivals  but  at  great 
cost.  Their  medicine  woman  healer 
ministered  to  the  wounded  and  in  the 
rubble  of  the  battlefield  she  found  a 
small  child,  injured  and  crying.  Unlike 
the  other  Celtic  children,  she  was  ugly 
with  distorted  limbs  and  a strange  lan- 
guage, not  unlike  the  croaking  of  a 
toad  or  frog.  But  the  medicine  woman, 
having  lost  her  own  daughter  years 
ago,  took  this  strange  creature  home 
with  her  and  nursed  her  back  to  health. 
The  community  had  little  interest  in 
this  addition  to  their  numbers.  “She 
looks  like  a toad!”  and  “What  use  is 
she  to  us?”  and  “Who’d  want  to  marry 
her?!” 

They  tried  to  persuade  their  medicine 
woman  to  get  rid  of  her,  but  she  re- 
fused, saying,  “My  child  has  a great 


Artwork  by  Josselyn  Fairchild 

spirit  and  has  been  sent  to  me  and  all 
of  us  for  a reason  yet  to  be  revealed. 
She  has  brought  me  love  and  many 
blessings.”  But  the  people  didn’t  be- 
lieve her  and  avoided  “Toad-child,” 
fearing  evil  and  sickness  if  they 
touched  her. 

One  day  a great  plague  struck  the 
village.  People  became  terribly  sick, 
some  even  dying.  The  medicine  wo- 
man’s usual  remedies  were  ineffective. 
Soon  she  became  ill  and  toad-child 
cared  for  her  but  to  no  avail.  As  she 
lay  dying,  a violent  storm  rolled  in 
from  the  East.  Thunder  and  lightening 
and  pouring  rain  covered  the  valley. 
The  people  cried  out  to  their  spirit  to- 
tems in  their  agony  and  despair,  “What 
have  we  done  to  deserve  this  disaster? 
Open  our  eyes  and  our  hearts  so  we 
may  understand!” 

The  storm  grew  more  furious,  the 


thunder  was  deafening,  and  in 
the  incredible  glow  of  the 
lightening.  Toad-child  cried 
out  the  song.  To  the  people’s 
amazement  she  started  to  grow 
taller  and  straighter.  Her  skin 
became  beautifully  smooth  and 
her  hair  radiated  out  around 
her,  streaked  with  gold  and 
silver  amongst  the  darker 
strands.  Her  eyes  flashed  with 
fire,  her  garments  billowed  out 
around  her  in  the  howling 
wind.  As  she  raised  her  arms 
to  the  heavens,  a torrent  of  rain 
poured  down  on  the  village 
and  all  its  people,  washing 
clean  the  houses,  the  streets, 
and  the  faces  and  bodies  of  the 
sick  and  dying.  Toad- woman, 
as  now  she  was,  called  to  her 
mother,  who  arose  from  her 
bed,  crying,  “The  plague  is 
leaving  my  body!  Oh  joy,  oh 
gratitude  to  my  daughter!” 
Toad- woman  stood  in  all  her 
power  and  beauty,  with  a 
knowing  smile  on  her  mysteri- 
ous face.  The  clan  people  real- 
ized for  the  first  time  that  they 
had  misjudged  this  toad-like 
creature.  The  fear  they  had 
harbored  in  their  minds  was  of  their 
own  creation.  Toad-woman  had 
brought  healing  waters,  cleansing 
away  the  sickness  from  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  hearts.  She  had  shown 
them  the  source  of  their  strength  and 
healing. 

Clean  out  the  old,  the  worn-out  and 
useless  ideas  and  attitudes.  Wash  with 
pure  water  and  teachings  from  the 
earth  and  the  heavens.  Greet  each  new 
day  with  wonder,  open  to  change  and 
blessings,  to  Light  and  Love.  Toad 
medicine  tells  us,  “You  can  be  Just  the 
way  you  are  and  be  beautiful;  and  you 
can  transform  yourself  as  I have  done. 
Whatever  I am,  I can  move  through 
my  life  and  my  afterlife  with  equal  sur- 
render to  the  process,  whether  it  is  to 
catch  a fly,  to  enjoy  the  light  or  to  re- 
lax in  the  darkness.  ” □ 
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Amparo  Acevedo  — Staff  Photo 


Friendly  News 

Intermountain 
Yearly  Meeting 

In  keeping  with  the  theme,  “A 
Stranger  in  Our  Midst,”  this  year’s 
visiting  Friend  was  Amparo  Acevedo, 
32.  She  came  under  the  auspices  of 
Friends  World  Committee  on  Consul- 
tation (FWCC).  Amparo  is  from  Chi- 
quimula,  Guatemala,  where  she  is  a 
member  of  the  Amigos  Santidad 
Yearly  Meeting  (the  smaller  of  the  two 
YM’s  in  Guatemala.  She  is  the  secre- 
tary and  a teacher  at  the  Friends 
School  in  Chiquimula.  She  shared  with 
IMYM  Friends  her  thoughts  about  Je- 
sus’ parable  of  the  sower. 

IMYM  held  a worship  sharing  meet- 
ing in  Spanish  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history.  IMYM’s  epistle  was  also  pub- 
lished in  Spanish  as  well  as  English 
(see  p.  1 1). 

Friends  at  IMYM  approved  the  fol- 
lowing minutes  in  relation  to  adoption 
of  the  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Faith  and  Practice. 

IMYM  98-9:  At  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  IMYM  Committee  to  De- 
velop a Faith  and  Practice,  IMYM 
adopts  the  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing Faith  and  Practice  as  we  engage 
in  the  ongoing  process  of  adapting  it  to 
reflect  the  faith  and  practice  of  IMYM. 

To  this  end  we  agree  to  establish  a 
standing  committee  on  Faith  and 
Practice.  We  must  be  mindful  that  the 
process  is  one  of  continuing  revela- 
tion. 

IMYM  98-10:  We  approve  request- 
ing that  the  clerk  of  IMYM  write  a 
letter  to  NPYM  informing  them  of  our 
adoption  of  their  Faith  and  Practice 
and  expressing  our  thanks  to  them. 

IMYM  98-11:  IMYM  requests  that 
the  Committee  to  Review  the  Guide 
replace  the  section  entitled  “Basis  of 
Practice”  in  the  current  Guide  with  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that,  while  we 
recommend  the  consideration  of  many 
books  of  discipline  because  they  bring 
much  enlightenment,  IMYM  has 
adopted  the  North  Pacific  Yearly 


Meeting  Faith  and  Practice  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  revised  Guide. 

IMYM  98-12:  We  minute  our  appre- 
ciation for  the  spirit  led  and  patient 
work  of  the  Committee  to  Develop  a 
Faith  and  Practice. 

IMYM  98-14:  As  a first  step  in 
adapting  the  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing Faith  and  Practice,  we  approve  re- 
placing Chapter  13,  “The  Yearly  Meet- 
ing”, with  “The  Guide  for  the  Opera- 
tions of  the  Intermountain  Yearly  Meet- 
ing.”— Francis  Marbury,  IMYM  Re- 
cording Clerk,  Mt.  View  Meeting 
(IMYM) 

Groups  in  Montana 

Except  for  Missoula,  which  has  a 
meeting  house  and  a thriving  com- 
munity, most  of  the  Quaker  meetings  in 
Montana  are  small.  The  rest  of  us  meet 
when  we  think  we’ll  have  at  least  two  or 
more  gathered  together! 

Though  small,  there  are  some  advan- 
tages to  be  found  in  these  settings.  We 
get  to  know  each  other  very  well.  Since 
we  meet  in  homes,  pictures  on  the  wall, 
pets,  and  the  ambiance  of  the  house  add 
another  dimension  to  knowing  who  we 
are.  This  also  simplifies  things  in  that 
we  don’t  need  a meeting  house  commit- 
tee or  fund.  Our  meetings  are  very  flexi- 
ble, and  changes  require  only  a phone 
call  or  two  to  inform  all  of  place  and 
time,  even  as  late  as  Saturday  evening 


or  Sunday  morning. 
We  are  spared  the  ef- 
fort and  expense  of  a 
meeting  newsletter. 

We  can  easily  work 
together  to  meet  our 
Quakerly  needs.  For 
example,  we  are  pres- 
ently studying  the 
North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  Faith  and 
Practice  to  examine 
the  facets  of  what  it 
means  to  be  a Quaker, 
since  none  of  us  is  in 
our  Great  Falls  Wor- 
ship Group  is  birth- 
right Quaker.  For  a 
half-hour  before  meeting  we  read  a 
section  aloud  and  examine  it  in  the 
light  of  our  daily  living.  It  is  during 
this  time  that  I have  discovered  the  full 
meaning  of  dialogue — a sharing  of  sig- 
nificant perceptions  in  a non- 
threatening or  supportive  environment. 
As  I was  growing  up,  I seldom  spoke 
about  anything  serious,  because  I felt 
that  what  I had  to  say  was  not  impor- 
tant. But  in  our  small  group,  what  I 
have  to  contribute  seems  significant. 
Since  I know  each  person  in  the  group, 
I feel  their  unconditional  love  will  ac- 
cept my  unconventional  thinking.  Our 
hour  of  silent  worship  follows  this  dia- 
logue and  is  enriched  by  it  because  we 
are  on  a similar  wave  length.  Even  if 
all  of  us  speak,  most  of  the  hour  is 
spent  in  silence.  Once  a month,  we  fol- 
low the  dialogue  with  Worship  Sharing 
when  most  everyone  shares  and  often 
several  times  because  with  so  few  peo- 
ple there  is  space  for  silence  between 
each  offering. 

Following  meeting,  the  host  often 
serves  food,  and  we  sit  at  the  same  ta- 
ble. During  this  time  we  can  share,  tell 
our  family  news,  and  discuss  what  has 
happened  during  the  week,  which  often 
includes  how  it  is  to  be  a pacifist  in  a 
military  town.  So  while  Montana  wor- 
ship groups  are  open  to  having  more 
people,  our  small  Quaker  meetings  en- 
rich all  of  us  in  many  ways. — 
Starshine,  Great  Falls  Worship  Group, 
MGOF  Quarterly 

("Friendly  News,  ” continued  on  page  17) 
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("Friendly  News,  " continued  from  page  16) 

Changes  in  Cabrini 

Queer  Quakers  of  Canada,  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  Montana  gath- 
ered for  the  16th  Cabrini  at  Camp 
Coleman  May  22-24,  1998.  Some  of 
the  campers  had  actually  attended  all 
sixteen  sessions  and  described  how 
Cabrini  had  changed  through  the  years. 

The  most  obvious  change  is  the  loca- 
tion. The  first  Cabrini  was  held  at 
Camp  Cabrini  because  it  was  one  of 
the  few  camps  which  would  accept  an 
out  group  of  gays  and  lesbians.  Though 
the  camp  no  longer  exists,  queer  Quak- 
ers retain  the  name  and  talk  about 
“going  to  Cabrini.” 

A more  subtle  change  has  been  the 
motivation  for  the  gathering.  Sixteen 
years  ago,  homosexuals  felt  a bit  like 
second-class  Quakers.  For  example, 
the  queer  Quakers  and  their  friends  in 
North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  and  Ca- 
nadian Yearly  Meeting  went  through 
many  years  of  pain  regarding  being 
treated  equally  by  the  Meeting.  If  gays 
and  lesbians  in  University  Meeting 
wanted  to  be  married  under  the  care  of 
the  Meeting,  they  were  offered  only  a 
Celebration  of  Commitment.  Some  of 
the  Meetings  couldn’t  even  offer  that. 
In  those  first  years,  Friday  evening  of 
the  Cabrini  weekend  was  spent  in  shar- 
ing how  gays  and  lesbians  were  faring 
in  their  home  meeting.  Today,  several 
of  the  couples  coming  to  Cabrini  have 
been  married  under  the  care  of  their 
Meeting  and  the  queer  Quakers  coming 
to  Cabrini  feel  so  supported  by  their 
meetings  that  those  Friday  evening  ses- 
sions are  no  longer  held. 

A marked  change  is  the  make-up  of 
the  campers.  In  the  early  years,  there 
were  approximately  as  many  men  as 
women  and  quite  a number  of  families 
with  small  children.  This  year,  the 
campers  consisted  mostly  of  mothers 
with  their  children  ranging  in  age  from 
very  young  up  to  adult,  including  a 
large  group  of  teenagers  and  few  men. 
In  fact,  Cabrini  felt  like  family  camp 
with  the  many  children.  Parents  recog- 


nize the  importance  of  their  children 
meeting  and  knowing  kids  from  similar 
families  and  Cabrini  offers  the  perfect 
opportunity. 

In  the  early  years,  it  was  a camp  for 
Quaker  lesbians  and  gays  only.  Now  it 
is  a welcoming  and  nurturing  place  for 
Quaker  transgender  folks,  bisexuals, 
gays,  lesbians,  children,  and  adult  queer 
Quakers.  A space  has  also  been  made 
for  queers  who  are  not  Quaker  and  for 
Quakers  who  do  not  identify  as  queer 
but  are  supportive. 

Now  we  hang  our  queer  Quaker  ban- 
ner at  Camp  Coleman,  which  is  a se- 
cluded YMCA  camp  located  on  a bay 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

There  was  a plenary  session  and  sev- 
eral sessions  of  the  Worship  Sharing 
groups.  Rustic  cabins  offer  a bathroom 
with  hot  and  cold  running  water  and 
each  has  a wood  stove  for  warmth  or 
just  to  be  enjoyed.  The  bunk  beds  are 
comfortable  and  the  area  spacious.  Eve- 
ryone enjoyed  the  meals,  even  the  vege- 
tarians, because  the  food  was  well  pre- 
pared and  delicious. 

Next  year,  Cabrini  will  again  be  held 
at  Camp  Coleman,  but  on  April  3-5  to 
avoid  the  calendar  crunch  of  later 
months.  Clint  Weimeister  and  Caroline 
Wildflower  are  the  registrars  and  can 
be  reached  at  206/784-9427,  at 
cwild@eskimo.com  or  through  Univer- 
sity Meeting. — Starshine,  Great  Falls 
Worship  Group,  MGOF 


Willamette  Quarterly 


If  the  Biblical  Carpenter  had  looked 
for  work  today,  perhaps  he  would 
have  chosen  Oregon  rather  than  the 
Middle  East,  as  1998  seems  to  be  the 
year  of  remodeling  Friends  Meeting 
houses  in  Oregon.  Corvallis  Friends 
celebrated  their  fully  accessible  Meet- 
ing House  with  an  open  house  Sunday 
April  26.  Multnomah  Monthly  Meeting 
replaced  a leaky  skylight  in  the  Stark 
Street  Meetinghouse  and  moved  for- 
ward on  plans  to  nearly  double  usable 
space  by  expanding  to  a former  rental 


adjacent  to  the  Meetinghouse.  In  May, 
Salem  Friends  took  possession  of  the 
former  Unitarian  Church  in  Salem  and 
began  discussions  on  how  to  remodel 
the  building  to  provide  accessibility. 

Multnomah  Monthly  Meeting  shared 
four  special  occasions  for  increased 
spiritual  enrichment  this  spring:  a school 
for  the  spirit  retreat  at  Anderson  Lodge 
in  April  with  Kathryn  Damiano  of  Phila- 
delphia yearly  Meeting;  two  weeks  with 
a first-time-ever  Friend  in  Residence 
Betty  Bolster;  a one-day  introduction  to 
Quakerism  class  led  by  Stewart  Mulford 
of  Eugene  in  Portland;  a Wednesday 
night  spring  series  on  the  history  of  lib- 
eral Friends  led  by  Quaker  historian  and 
writer  Marge  Abbott;  and  a weekend 
with  Lucy  Mclver  and  Karen  Lundblad 
on  “Living  Quaker  Faith  into  Death.” 

Children’s  programs  in  Oregon  meet- 
ings have  been  busy  with  service  to  oth- 
ers. In  Portland,  books  have  been  col- 
lected for  a rural  New  Mexican  school 
and  for  a planned  Friends  grade  school 
for  the  Fall  of  1999.  Eugene  Friends 
have  taken  on  the  care  of  a homeless 
mother  and  her  16-year-old  son.  Youth 
at  the  Wellsprings  Friends  School  in 
Eugene  enjoy  sharing  worship  with  visi- 
tors, Wednesdays  from  11:15  a.m.  to 
noon.  (Call  ahead  to  Helen  Park  at  541- 
686-1223.)  Salem  Friends  children  and 
teens  helped  to  organize  a rummage 
sale,  studied  world  religions,  and  wrote 
a first  “Salem  Kids”  computer-printed 
newsletter.  Fanno  Creek  young  Friend 
Peter  Hopkins  is  developing  a Virtual 
Meeting  web  page  as  an  Eagle  Scout 
project.  And  Oregon  State  University 
student  Edin  Zulich  was  sponsored  from 
Bosnia  with  the  help  of  the  Corvallis 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  (FOR).  He 
shared  his  story  with  Eugene  and 
Corvallis  Friends  in  visits  to  each  meet- 
ing. Corvallis  Friends  expressed  support 
for  a gay  student,  Paul  Miller,  who  was 
violently  attacked  at  a local  high  school. 
A letter  from  the  meeting  was  sent  to  the 
Corvallis  Gazette-Times  and  the  meet- 
ing co-signed  a newspaper  ad  with  other 
local  churches  denouncing  the  vio- 
lence.— Carol  Lindell-Ross,  Salem, 
Oregon. 
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Vital  Statistics 

New  Members 

•Major  Thomas,  Redwood  Forest 
(California)  Mtg. 

•Joyce  Tappan,  Redwood  Forest  Mtg. 

•Kathy  Mawer,  transfer  from  Hartford 
Meeting  to  Redwood  Forest  Mtg. 

•Susanna  Matthay,  transfer  from  Grass 
Valley  Meeting  to  Redwood  Forest 
Mtg. 

•Lenore  Diane,  Santa  Monica 
(California)  Mtg. 

•Ann  Harwood,  Orange  Grove  Mtg. 

•Kathy  Noda  Miura,  Davis  Mtg. 

•Valeria  and  Ted  Hornoi-Centerwall, 
Eastside  Mtg. 

•Tony  Brown,  Ft.  Collins  (Colorado) 
Mtg. 

•Judith  H.  Jujan,  Ft.  Collins  Mtg. 

•Sue  Monahan,  Eugene  (Oregon)  Mtg. 

•Carrie  Glasby,  Eugene  Mtg. 

•Heather  Sowers,  Missoula  (Montana) 
Mtg. 

•Bill  De  Cou,  Missoula  Mtg. 

•Norma  Autenrieth,  transfer  from 
Paullina,  Iowa,  to  Multnomah 
(Oregon)  Mtg. 

Marriages/Unions 

•Lois  Arata  and  Greg  Morre.  Lois  is  a 
member  of  Redwood  Forest  Meeting. 

•Jessica  Walker  and  Peter  Keleher, 
June  20,  Missoula  Meeting. 

Deaths 

•Paul  M.  Husted,  Missoula  Meeting,  d. 
April  13,  1998. 


Colorado  Regional  Meeting:  Oct.  2-4 
at  Highlands  Ranch,  Allenspark, 
Colorado.  Theme;  “Affluenza  II.” 
Cost;  $54/adult  and  $24/child.  Regis- 
tration— Carol  Clinkenbeard.  Home; 
(303)  756-3558.  Work;  (303)  488- 
2806.  E-mail;  carol@wfgate.com. 
About  program — Barbara  Koser. 
Home;  (303)  730-8690.  Work;  (303) 
934-3881.  E-mail;  bkoser@aol.com. 


|Memorial  Minutes] 

Josselyn  Fairchild 

Josselyn  Fairchild  said  being  clerk  of 
Davis  Friends  Meeting  was  her 
crowning  spiritual  achievement.  She 
died  after  a month-long  illness  on  May 
16,  1998  at  72.  She  was  born  Josselyn 
(Jolly)  Fairchild  Bale  in  Inglewood, 
New  Jersey,  in  1925.  As  a child  she  was 
sick  with  tuberculosis  and  moved  with 
her  mother  and  three  sisters  to  Tucson, 
Arizona.  Once  she  recovered,  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  Pasadena,  California.  A 
liberal  arts  graduate  of  Scripps  College, 
Josselyn  worked  as  a teaching  assistant 
and  as  a result  became  passionately  in- 
terested in  the  biological  sciences. 
When  she  first  learned  of  DNA,  she 
realized  that  there  was  a God.  This  led 
her  to  return  to  school  in  her  forties  to 
become  a nurse.  Retired  from  public 
health  nursing,  she  was  serving  on  the 
board  of  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center 
when  she  died. 

Josselyn  came  to  the  Religious  Soci- 
ety of  Friends  after  the  death  of  her  ten- 
year-old  daughter  Laura  and  the  dete- 
rioration of  her  marriage  to  Knox  Mel- 
lon. She  found  her  home  at  Claremont 
Friends  Meeting,  which  she  joined  in 
1968.  From  then  on,  Josselyn  was  a 
spiritual  seeker  and  active  in  her  per- 
sonal growth.  She  attended  workshops 
of  all  sorts,  especially  art  workshops. 
She  was  an  accomplished  artist  and 
published  poet. 

In  the  early  1970’s,  she  became  inter- 
ested in  Baghwan  Rajneesh  and  in  1972 
became  one  of  his  followers.  This  expe- 
rience provided  her  with  an  energetic 
contrast  to  Quaker  quietness.  Friends 
might  remember  her  leading  early 
morning  “breath  of  fire”  meditations  at 
PYM  and  quarterly  meetings.  While  in 
the  community  with  Rajneesh,  she  be- 
came more  accepting  of  herself,  her 
body,  and  others.  This,  perhaps,  ex- 
plains in  part  why  she  was  such  a dy- 
namic person  and  the  first  to  go  out  and 
dance.  During  her  time  with  Rajneesh, 
she  and  her  partner,  Charles  Donnelly, 
adventured  far  and  wide,  hiking,  moun- 
tain climbing,  rock  climbing,  and  even 
taking  a trip  to  Ireland. 

Josselyn  moved  to  Davis  in  1984,  in 
order  to  form  a housing  cooperative 
after  spending  nearly  a year  at  Esalen. 


During  construction  the  project  lost 
funding  and  Josselyn  was  left  with  her 
own  tiny  apartment.  But  the  spirit  of 
communal  living  remained  with  her. 
She  spent  the  1994-1995  academic 
year  in  the  community  of  Pendle  Hill. 
This  was  a significant  time  of  personal 
and  spiritual  growth  for  her.  Already 
known  for  the  spiritual  depth  of  her 
spoken  ministry,  she  returned  to  be- 
come a teacher  for  her  meeting.  She 
had  developed  daily  spiritual  practices 
and  was  centered  in  prayer  and  devo- 
tional reading.  From  Quaker  spiritual- 
ity to  the  ecstatic  poetry  of  Rumi  and 
New  Age  spirituality,  Josselyn  read 
widely. 

She  was  also  a tireless  peace  activ- 
ist. Each  year,  she  celebrated  her  birth- 
day, August  6,  by  marching  in  protest 
to  nuclear  weapons  on  Hiroshima  Day. 
She  engaged  in  civil  disobedience  at 
the  Nevada  Nuclear  Test  Site  and  was 
active  in  other  peace  groups  such  as 
Grandmothers  for  Peace.  She  was  be- 
coming interested  in  the  environment. 
It  was  from  her  life  experiences  of 
losses,  chronic  arthritic  pain  and  strug- 
gles with  her  own  failings  that  she 
gained  compassion  for  others.  She  was 
full  of  love,  was  a passionate  liver  of 
life,  and  a spiritual  mentor  to  many.  It 
was  in  her  peace  activities  and  in  her 
care  for  the  members  and  attenders  of 
Davis  Friends  Meeting  that  Josselyn 
most  put  her  spiritual  life  into  action. 

Charles  Minor 

{The  final  three  paragraphs  were  in- 
advertently omitted  from  the  memorial 
minute  about  Charles  (“Chuck”)  Mi- 
nor (1920-1997)  that  appeared  in  the 
April  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin.  Our 
thanks  to  the  Friend  who  pointed  out 
this  unfortunate  omission. — Editor.) 

Quakers  were  an  important  influ- 
ence on  Chuck’s  life.  His  grand- 
mother established  a rural  Friends 
Meeting,  and  his  mother,  aunt,  and 
uncle  were  educated  at  William  Penn 
College  in  Iowa.  He  had  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  Quaker  way  of  life, 
and  a desire  to  follow  those  values  in 
his  own  life.  Chuck  and  Mary  Minor 
helped  found  Friends  Meetings  in  Ba- 
ton Rouge,  Houston,  and  Flagstaff. 
Chuck  helped  found  Intermountain 
(“Memorial  Minutes,  ” continued  on  page  19) 
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Yearly  Meeting,  served  the  Yearly 
Meeting  as  Treasurer,  and  served  nu- 
merous terms  on  the  Arizona  Area 
Committee  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee.  During  the  Viet- 
nam war,  he  did  draft  counseling  in 
Flagstaff  when  there  were  few  others 
willing  to  discuss  alternatives  to  mili- 
tary service  with  draft  age  young  men. 

Chuck  was  also  active  in  wider  com- 
munity affairs.  He  served  on  the 
Boards  of  the  Museum  of  Northern 
Arizona  and  the  Arboretum  at 
Flagstaff.  Beginning  in  the  late  1960s, 
he  encouraged  and  participated  in  ex- 
change visits  between  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters  and  its  Mexican 
counterpart,  the  Mexican  Association 
of  Professional  Foresters.  In  1984,  he 
testified  as  an  expert  witness  for  the 
Navajo  Nation  in  a federal  trial  in  Al- 
buquerque of  Navajo  tribal  timber 
claims  against  the  United  States.  He 
also  worked  with  tribal  forestry  offices 
of  the  Hualapai,  Mescalero  and  Jicar- 
illa  tribes.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  a Board  member  of  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Timber  Products  Corporation 
near  Globe,  Arizona,  and  also  contin- 
ued on  the  Board  of  the  Arboretum  at 
Flagstaff.  □ 

Akiko  (“AkV^)  Kurose 

As  we  grieve  her  death  on  May  24, 
1998,  we  celebrate  the  life  of  Aki 
Kurose  and  her  integral  involvement  in 
the  life  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Re- 
gion of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee. 

Aki  and  her  family  were  interned 
during  World  War  II  at  Minidoka, 
Idaho.  A bright  high  school  student, 
Aki  was  eligible  for  AFSC’s  Student 
Relocation  Service,  which  arranged  for 
her  to  go  to  Friends  University  in 
Wichita,  Kansas.  Floyd  Schmoe,  then 
active  in  the  newly  established  Seattle 
AFSC  office,  was  instrumental  in  these 
arrangements,  and  when  after  the  war 
Aki  returned  to  Seattle,  she  assisted 
Floyd  in  running  the  Seattle  office. 
She  also  accompanied  Floyd,  on  his 
mission  to  Hiroshima  after  the  war  to 
rebuild  houses. 

She  married  Junelow  (“Junx”)  Ku- 
rose and  they  had  six  children:  Hugo, 
Ruthann,  Rolland  (“Rollie”),  Guy, 
Marie  and  Paul.  During  their  early 
childhood  Aki  worked  energetically  in 


preschool  programs,  later  returning  to 
the  University  of  Washington  for  a 
Master’s  in  Education  and  beginning  an 
extraordinary  career  in  the  Seattle  pub- 
lic schools.  In  her  classrooms,  Aki 
demonstrated  the  power  of  emphases 
on  peace,  curiosity,  knowledge  and  re- 
spect for  the  many  cultures  reflected  by 
her  students.  A dedicated  science 
teacher,  she  was  part  of  a university 
program  for  teaching  physics  to  pri- 
mary students.  She  was  active  at  the 
Pacific  Science  Center  and  worked  long 
hours  to  prepare  “hands  on”  experi- 
ences with  science  for  her  young  pupils. 

She  joined  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  in  1967  and  remained  a mem- 
ber of  University  Friends  Meeting.  In 
1975,  Aki  joined  AFSC’s  Education 
Task  Eorce,  to  which  she  also  intro- 
duced her  daughter  Ruthann,  and 
helped  develop  Seattle’s  Education 
Program,  which  emphasized  the  in- 
volvement of  students  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  Seattle’s 
desegregation  plan.  One  of  her  many 
contributions  to  the  task  force  was  her 
insistence  that  “bilingual/bicultural  edu- 
cation” as  it  was  known  was  too  limited 
a concept;  what  was  needed  was  multi- 
lingual, multicultural  education.  In  her 
years  teaching  kindergarten,  she  imple- 
mented this  concept  by  teaching  her 
five  and  six  year  olds  greetings  and  ex- 
pressions of  peace  in  many  languages. 
While  participating  in  long  AESC  task 
force  meetings,  Aki  made  full  use  of 
her  time  preparing  individual  reading 
pamphlets  for  her  kindergarten  chil- 
dren, sitting  in  a big  chair  surrounded 
by  piles  of  materials,  never  losing  track 
of  the  discussion. 

AFSC  nominated  Aki  and  she  played 
an  active  role  in  the  national  Title  I Ad- 
visory Committee,  chaired  by  then 
AFSC  staff  member  Hayes  Mizell  (of 
SEPEP,  Southeast  Public  Education 
Program)  overseeing  the  implementa- 
tion of  effective  compensatory  educa- 
tion, especially  in  desegregated 
schools. 

During  the  summer  of  1977,  Seattle 
AFSC’s  new  Education  Program  under- 
took a fulltime  student  project,  called 
SAFE  (Student  Action  Force  for  Edu- 
cation). Aki  remained  an  advisor  and 
her  second  daughter,  Marie,  was  a staff 
member  in  that  project.  During  its  sec- 
ond year,  Aki’s  son  Guy  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Education  Program.  Aki’s  contri- 
butions were  her  own  experience  and 


wisdom,  and  also  those  of  her  adult 
children. 

In  the  late  1970’s  Aki  was  an  active 
initiator  in  the  movement  for  redress 
for  Japanese  Americans  who  had  been 
interned  during  WW  II.  She  brought 
this  concern  to  the  Seattle  office  of 
AFSC  and  secured  its  sponsorship  of  a 
series  of  forums,  funded  largely  by  the 
Washington  Commission  for  the  Hu- 
manities, called  Contemporary  Per- 
spectives on  the  Internment.  These 
forums,  held  in  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and 
Spokane,  provided  the  first  public  fo- 
rums in  which  the  Nisei  communities 
looked  at  this  historical  experience 
together  in  public,  reflected  on  its  im- 
pact on  their  lives,  those  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  of  the  community  at  large. 
At  these  forums  the  impulse  to  organ- 
ize for  redress  was  developed  and  nur- 
tured. 

Aki’s  life  experience  raising  teenag- 
ers through  the  turbulent  1960’s  in  Se- 
attle’s Central  Area  and  her  teaching 
in  Seattle  public  schools  fed  her  active 
and  intelligent  approach  to  both  multi- 
cultural education  and  promotion  of 
peace  education  in  the  schools.  She 
developed  and  used  a peace  curricu- 
lum, and  worked  hard  to  promote 
adoption  at  the  state  level  of  a K — 12 
Peace  Curriculum. 

During  the  1980’s  and  1990’s,  Aki 
was  an  active  member  of  Peace  Com- 
mittees in  AFSC’s  Seattle  office, 
staffed  in  sequence  by  Craig  Shimabu- 
kuro,  Deni  Yarnauchi  Luna,  and  Artis 
Stewart.  During  all  this  time  she 
brought  her  activist  Quaker  values  to 
bear  on  program  work.  When  Craig 
undertook  multicultural  youth  leader- 
ship development  work,  Aki  helped 
assure  participants’  awareness  of  the 
need  for  peace  within  themselves. 
When  the  program  experimented  with 
honoring  individuals  for  their  work 
with  youth,  Aki  insisted  on  the  neces- 
sity of  honoring  nonviolent  approaches 
to  youth  discipline. 

Aki’s  life  and  work  and  that  of  the 
AFSC  are  intertwined.  The  relation- 
ships have  been  reciprocal.  Aki  was 
sometimes  impatient  with  AFSC,  but 
she  stayed  with  us.  She  benefited  at 
crucial  times  from  the  AFSC,  and  the 
AFSC  grew  throughout  the  last  fifty 
years  from  her  persistent,  life-changing 
radical  vision  of  a world  where  all 
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people  live  and  grow  together  with  mu- 
tual appreciation  and  respect  and  in 
peace. 

At  a celebration  of  Aki’s  life  held  at 
the  Seattle  Center  last  December, 
elected  officials  from  Congressman 
through  governor  to  City  Council  and 
School  Board  vied  to  speak  for  their 
allotted  three  minutes.  At  the  memorial 
celebration  held  on  June  6,  more  than 
seven  hundred  people  overflowed  the 
hall.  Aki  was  an  important  person  in  our 
community.  AFSC  is  fortunate  that  we 
were  one  of  her  many  priorities,  even 
during  the  many  years  when  she  strug- 
gled against  the  cancer  that  finally  took 
her  life. 

The  AFSC  recognizes  this  remarkable 
life  and  influence  with  love  and  grati- 
tude. □ 

Ernest  Newton  * Ernie  ’ Long 

Ernest  Newton  “Ernie”  Long,  be- 
loved member  of  Apple  Seed 
Friends  Meeting,  died  of  a heart  attack 
at  home  in  Sebastopol,  California,  on 
December  4,  1997.  He  was  eighty-one. 
Ernie  was  born  in  San  Francisco  on  Oc- 
tober 21,  1916,  and  throughout  his  life 
he  loved  purely  and  without  reservation, 
including  and  embracing  all  who  en- 
tered his  sphere  of  influence. 

His  life  was  most  deeply  shared  with 
Grace,  his  wife  of  54  years,  and  their 
four  daughters,  but  everyone  who  met 
Ernie  was  touched  by  his  exuberant  joie 
de  vivre  and  immediately  felt  a part  of 
his  extended  family.  He  lived  with  solid 
integrity,  his  playful  countenance  was 
luminous,  and  he  always  had  time  for 
people,  whether  it  was  to  share  tri- 
umphs, tragedies,  or  just  have  fun. 

Ernie  dropped  out  of  high  school  to 
support  his  mother,  Lula,  and  five 
younger  siblings  after  his  father  left  the 
family.  During  the  day,  he  worked  for 
Columbia  Steel  Company  and  at  night 
he  went  to  continuation  school  to  earn 
his  high  school  diploma.  Then  as  part  of 
his  Air  Force  pilot’s  training  he  earned 
an  A. A.  degree  from  Washington  State 
College  in  Pullman,  Washington.  After 
WW  II,  Ernie  and  Grace  lived  near 
family  and  friends  in  San  Francisco  for 
several  years,  then  moved  to  Menlo 
Park  to  rear  their  daughters.  With  the 
family  grown,  Sebastopol  beckoned 
after  Grace’s  father,  Andreas  Nell,  died 


and  her  mother,  Katharina,  needed  help 
with  their  2-acre  farm. 

Ernie  and  Grace  were  active  in  the 
Calvary  Presbyterian  Church  in  San 
Francisco,  then  in  Friends  Meetings  in 
San  Francisco,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Rosa, 
and  Sebastopol. 

Ernie  was  a founding  member  of  Ap- 
ple Seed  Friends  Meeting  in  Sebasto- 
pol. He  was  also  active  in  the  Redwood 
Empire  Aviation  Historical  Society, 
Friends  Outside,  and  the  Inter-Church 
Food  Pantry. 

These  diverse  activities  were  outward 
expressions  of  his  inner  life  and  re- 
flected his  commitments  to  love  and  to 
serve.  Bicycles,  shiny  cars,  and  power- 
ful planes  were  also  sources  of  pleasure 
to  Ernie,  and  if  parts  of  their  appeal 
were  the  fascination  with  how  things 
worked  and  their  ability  to  get  you 
somewhere,  then  Ernie  clearly  trans- 
lated these  metaphors  into  his  daily  life. 
It  was  clear  to  him  that  loving  and  liv- 
ing simply  with  compassion  and  joy 
were  how  things  worked,  and  it  was 
through  the  expression  of  those  quali- 
ties that  important  things  got  accom- 
plished. 

Remembered  by  many  as  the  “Man 
on  the  Bicycle,”  Ernie  would  stop  to 
assist  anyone  in  need.  He  was  dedicated 
to  exercise  and  good  nutrition,  the  ef- 
fects of  which  almost  certainly  greatly 
prolonged  his  life  among  us. 

Ernie  embodied  many  ideals  that  we 
all  hold  dear.  His  constant,  powerful, 
gentle  presence  was  both  a bright  bea- 
con and  an  anchoring  touchstone.  He 
inspired  and  challenged  us  to  live 
greater  lives,  in  tune  with  the  Spirit  and 
grounded  in  the  present,  by  doing  so 
himself.  Probably  everyone  among  us 
would  say  without  hesitation,  “I  want  to 
be  more  like  Ernie.” 

As  surely  as  we  celebrate  Ernie’s  life 
and  his  countless  gifts  to  so  many  peo- 
ple, we  just  as  certainly  will  always 
miss  his  radiant  smile,  musical  laughter, 
and  warm  hugs  each  First  Day  as  we 
enter  into  the  sacred  realm  of  Meeting 
for  memory,  and  regularly  gather  the 
harvest  of  a life  as  joyfully,  generously, 
and  lovingly  lived  as  Ernie’s.  □ 

Lois  Hoxie 

Lois  was  always  a seeker.  When  she 
was  a child  of  eight  she  went  to  the 
neighborhood  church  where  the  usher 


greeted  her  and  told  her,  “Little  girl, 
we  have  a Sunday  school  for  chil- 
dren.” She  said  “no  thanks”;  she 
wanted  to  go  to  church.  Later,  as  a 
young  adult,  she  went  to  mass  with  a 
friend  of  hers.  When  she  got  home  she 
told  her  mother,  “I  saw  the  most  amaz- 
ing thing  today.  I saw  a man  on  his 
knees  praying.”  It  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  she  had  seen  in  her 
young  life  and  was  pivotal  in  her  con- 
version to  Catholicism  in  her  twenties. 

On  her  spiritual  journey,  Lois  met 
and  was  joined  with  Sherrin  Loyd  in  a 
Holy  Union  in  1974.  A few  years  later, 
they  left  the  Catholic  church  and 
within  a year  had  found  a new  spiritual 
home  at  Hayward  Friends  Meeting. 
After  ten  years,  Lois  and  Sherrin 
separated  as  partners  but  decided  to 
remain  family  to  each  other.  When 
Lois  moved  to  Oakland,  she  trans- 
ferred her  membership  to  Strawberry 
Creek  Friends  Meeting. 

Lois  was  bom  in  Oakland  and  died 
at  the  age  of  64  across  the  street  from 
where  she  was  bom.  She  spent  much 
of  her  early  life  and  the  last  seven 
years  of  her  life  in  Alameda,  a town 
which  she  loved.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Margaret  and  Norman  Hoxie,  de- 
ceased, and  was  survived  by  her  sister 
Jane  Cox,  her  nephews  Clif  and  Steve 
Cox,  and  her  niece  Charlene  Trimmer. 
She  is  also  survived  by  her  chosen 
family  of  friends. 

In  high  school,  Lois  won  a journal- 
ism scholarship  of  which  she  was  very 
proud.  She  wanted  to  be  a writer.  Even 
though  she  did  not  make  her  living 
writing,  it  was  always  a part  of  her  life. 
She  wrote  many  pieces  that  were  pub- 
lished, the  most  recent  being  an  article 
about  her  childhood  that  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Alameda  Times. 

Lois  had  a rich  work  life.  She  went 
to  work  at  the  age  of  17  in  the  Ladies 
Notions  Department  at  Capwells.  She 
worked  for  many  years  as  a buyer  for 
the  Navy  Resale  System  and  at  the  end 
of  her  career  for  the  Coast  Guard  as  a 
contract  negotiator,  a job  she  loved. 
Between  these  two  jobs  she  found  her- 
self employed  as  a buyer  of  “personnel 
carriers”  (commonly  known  as 
“tanks.”)  During  this  time,  she  had  in- 
creasing difficulty  with  the  incongruity 
of  being  a witness  to  the  peace  testi- 
mony and  participating  in  the  building 

(“Memorial  Minutes,  “ continued  on  page  21) 
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Book  Review 

Americans  No  More:  The  Death  of 
Citizenship  by  Georgia  Anne  Geyer. 
NY:  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press, 
1996.  Review  by  Carl  Wallen 

At  the  conclusion  of  the 
Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  in 
1997,  Friends  reached  unity  on  the 
following  statement: 

We  are  aware  of  the  sufferings  of 
workers  who  migrate  across  the  U. 
S./Mexico  border.  We  see  the  fence, 
the  harassment  of  migrants,  the  de- 
nial of  life,  liberty,  and  equal  protec- 
tion under  the  law  as  expressions  of 
racism,  of  economic  exploitation, 
and  of  political  opportunism.  We 
stand  in  opposition  to  these  policies 
by  any  government,  especially  our 
own. 

They  then  drove  home,  blithely  assum- 
ing that  they  had  accomplished  some- 
thing constructive  in  helping  to  solve 
America’s  immense  immigration  prob- 
lems. All  they  actually  did  was  con- 
tribute to,  as  Georgie  Anne  Geyer  ex- 
presses it.  The  Death  Of  Citizenship. 

Quakers  should  do  better  than  that; 
they  have  done  better.  Elizabeth  Fry, 
for  example,  did  not  simply  complain 
about  the  horrendous  penal  system  in 
19th  century  England.  She  spent  three 
years  gathering  information  about  the 
prisons.  She  then  went  into  the  prisons 
and  gave  prisoners  clothing.  She 
worked  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don and  the  House  of  Commons  to 
improve  conditions  in  the  English  pe- 
nal system. 

What  has  IMYM  done?  Has  it  col- 
lected valid  information  about  Ameri- 
can immigration  and  it  effects?  Has  it 
established  programs  to  aid  the  people 
affected  by  immigration,  both  immi- 
grants and  citizens?  Has  it  worked 
with  the  government  to  change  immi- 
gration policies  and  procedures  in 
positive  and  affirming  ways? 

( “Memorial  Minutes,  “ continued  from  page  20) 
of  tanks.  When  layoffs  became  immi- 
nent, she  arranged  to  be  one  of  the  first 
in  her  company  to  get  laid  off.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  what  she  called  the 
“peeling  the  onion”  period  of  her  life,  a 
time  when  she  began  to  learn  simplicity 
and  reliance  on  others. 


Geyer  provides  an  excellent  place  to 
begin  collecting  valid  information 
about  our  nation’s  critical  immigration 
problems.  She  believes  that  because  of 
unrestricted  immigration,  the  meaning 
of  citizenship  in  the  United  States  has 
changed  drastically  for  the  worse.  Our 
desire  to  acknowledge  diversity  has 
evolved  into  a willingness  to  value  it 
over  the  shared  goals  and  vision  of  the 
American  people.  A report  of  the  bi- 
partisan National  Commission  on  Civil 
Renewal  found  that  citizen  political 
participation  is  at  depressed  levels  last 
seen  in  the  1920s,  when  the  last  great 
immigration  surge  ended.  Today  less 
than  40  percent  of  citizens  express 
confidence  in  their  government.  Vot- 
ing is  at  an  all-time  low.  America  is 
developing  a culture  of  “outsiderness,” 
of  complaint  and  innocence.  Citizens 
view  politics  as  a spectator  sport, 
dominated  by  experts  who  are  ex- 
pected to  fix  all  our  problems.  They 
are  losing  faith  in  candidates  and  cam- 
paigns because  they  are  cynical  about 
politicians’  willingness  and  ability  to 
carry  out  the  public’s  will.  They  are 
increasingly  distanced  and  disenfran- 
chised by  the  deceptive  media  packag- 
ing of  politics. 

One  kind  of  deceptive  media  pack- 
aging she  describes  in  some  detail  is 
that  produced  by  ethnic  special- 
interest  organizations  that  claim  to  be 
representative  of  the  views  of  one 
group  of  people,  but,  in  fact,  are  not. 
The  views  espoused  by  the  National 
Council  for  the  Race  (NCR),  for  exam- 
ple, are  in  opposition  to  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  majority  of  Hispanic- 
American  citizens.  The  NCR  supports 
unrestricted  immigration.  By  contrast, 
a Roper  Poll  in  1985  found  that  91 
percent  of  Hispanic-American  citizens 
were  in  favor  of  stopping  all  illegal 
entries,  and  that  77  percent  wanted  to 
reduce  the  quotas  for  immigration.  A 
1993  Latino  National  Political  Survey 
of  Hispanic-American  citizens  found 
that  90  percent  said  that  none  of  the 

Lois  was  sustained  by  her  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  life  of  Strawberry 
Creek  Friends  Meeting  and  in  the 
Quaker  Lesbian  Conference.  She  felt 
that  the  meeting,  along  with  the  women 
of  QLC,  kept  her  alive.  She  loved  the 
people  in  these  meetings  with  her  whole 
heart. 


ethnic  special-interest  organizations 
spoke  for  them  or  their  ideas.  The 
NCR  does  not  need  to  speak  for  them 
in  order  to  survive  and  prosper  be- 
cause it  has  no  real  members.  In  1989, 
the  total  revenue  of  NCR  was 
$3,533,606,  and  was  funded  by  the 
federal  government  and  private  foun- 
dations, such  as  Ford  and  Rockefeller. 
Geyer  notes  that  Quakers  have  their 
own  unrepresentative  Hispanic  spe- 
cial-interest group  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  Coalition  for  Law  and  Jus- 
tice, headed  by  Roberto  Martinez.  He 
works  against  any  efforts  to  control 
immigration,  frequently  saying  things 
like,  “We  should  be  building  bridges, 
not  ditches.”  His  views  clearly  do  not 
represent  the  views  of  Hispanic- 
American  citizens.  And  I am  unaware 
of  any  polls  indicating  that  his  views 
represent  those  of  American  members 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

If  this  short  review  stirs  your  juices, 
I urge  you  to  read  Geyer ’s  book.  But  I 
warn  you,  the  many  facts  she  cites  will 
disturb  you  deeply.  For  example,  I 
found  to  my  horror  that  commercial 
and  special-interest  groups  can  be- 
come entities  for  citizenship  testing. 
The  Florida-based  Naturalization  and 
Assistance  Service,  Inc.  (NAS), 
charged  $215  for  three  hours  of  citi- 
zenship instruction  and  testing,  and 
had  a 94  percent  pass  rate.  The  NAS 
reported  the  names  of  the  people  who 
passed  the  test  to  the  Immigration  and 
Nationalization  Service  and  the  people 
were  automatically  certified  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

Back  to  the  minute.  In  light  of  the 
nation-threatening  immigration  prob- 
lems Georgie  Anne  Geyer  covers,  I 
pray  that  if  Friends  cannot  do  any  con- 
crete good,  they  will  at  least  pledge 
themselves  to  do  no  harm  by  adding  to 
the  divisive  and  confusing  background 
noise  about  immigration.  Elizabeth  Fry 
should  be  our  practical  and  spiritual 
beacon.  □ 

Of  the  many  gifts  that  Lois  had,  the 
most  outstanding  was  her  humor.  She 
was  a storyteller  who  could  make  peo- 
ple laugh  at  her  jokes,  at  herself,  but 
also  at  themselves  and  their  circum- 
stances. Her  quick  wit  made  ordinary 
moments  light  up.  We’ll  miss  her.  □ 
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1998-1999 

Short  Courses 

at  Pendle  Hill 

Autumn  Term 

Nature,  Poetry  aad  the 

The  Eire  and  the  Hammer 

Sense  of  the  IMvine 

Judy  &imm  > October  18-23 

A Musical  Presentation  on  the 

life  of  Geptge  Fox 

John  Sheldon  November  15-21 

Entering  the  Gates  of 

Jewish  Spirituality 

Preparing  the  Way 

Marcia  Prager  ^ October  25-30 

An  Advent  Retreat 

A Circle  Dance  as 
Spiritual  Exercise 

Elizabeth  Cave  • November  8-13 

Clare  Keller 

November  29-December  4 

1 Winter  Term 

James  Nayler 

The  Idea  of  Perfection 

lost  ShMp  or  Forsaken  Lahtb? 

Spirttuahty  Among  Friends 

Liz  Kamphausen  * January  17-22 

MargpAbbott  • February  14-19 

Survival  or  Trahsformation 

Launching  Your  Spiritual 

Maintaining  a Seme  of  Direction 

Autobiography 

Amid  Change 

John  Wehon  January  24-29 

Helen  Horn  • February  28-March  5 

Centering  Prayer 

How  to  Give  a Sermon 

Chris  Ravndal*  February  7—12 

Tom  Mullen  • March  7-12 

Spring  Term 

A Jewish  Mystical  Sampler 

Just  Plain  Friends 

Marcia  Pra^  April  18-23  z 

Quakers  and  the  Pennsyhfoma 
Plain  Churches 

The  Poetry  of  William  Yeats 

Eugenia  Friedman  • April  25-30 

Max  Carter  ■ May  23-28 

Quaker  Philadelphia 

Dealing  With  Racism 

A Grand  Fmr 
David  Bills  • May  2-7 

in  the  21st  Century 

Bob  Hunter  • May  30-June  4 

T oin  our  community  Ibr  five  I of  v 

vork,  worship  and  study  Pendle  Hill, 

1 located  on  23  wooded  acres  near 

Philadelphia,  offers  short  courses; 

conferences,  retreats  and  residential  study  for  people  of  all  faiths.  For  more 

information  call  or  write: 
Bobbi  Kelly,  extension  137 

Pendle  Hill  Short  Courses 

(800)  742-3150 

Box  FB  • 338  Plush  Mill  Road 

E-mail:  pendlehill@aol.com 

Wallingford,  PA  19086  W 

www.pendlehill.org 

EarthLight,  Magazine  of  Spiritual  Ecology,  published 
by  PYMCUN.  Articles,  interviews,  news,  reviews,  and  poetry  on  heart 
and  spirit-led  activism  for  Earth,  eco-spiritual  living,  ancient  wisdom 
traditions,  and  science  and  the  new  cosmology.  Now  in  our  eighth  year. 
Subs:  $ 18/year.  Contact  K.  Lauren  de  Boer,  Editor,  1 1 1 Fairmount  Ave, 
Oakland,  C A 946 1 1 ; (5 1 0)  45 1 -4926 
kl  auren  @ earth  light  .org ; 


Announcements 

College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting  Fall  gathering — 
10/17-18/98,  John  Woolman  School  (for  information  con- 
tact: Eric  Sabelman,  650-322-2455,  ESabelman@aol. 
com;  Janet  Leslie,  530-345-3429,  co-registrars).  Most  of 
us  have  changed  our  concept  of  the  Divine  over  the  years. 
Some  of  us  consider  ourselves  Christians,  some  Univer- 
salists,  some  post-Christians,  and  some  by  yet  another 
name.  We  will  have  a chance  to  hear  a few  people  speak 
about  their  experience  and  a time  to  tell  each  other  our 
own  stories  on  this  topic.  We  expect  this  search  for  a 
spiritual  focus  to  diffuse  into  all  our  activities,  for  exam- 
ple, the  several  interest  groups  on  topics  such  as  creative 
aging,  the  nominations  process,  the  structure  of  Monthly 
Meetings,  the  place  of  service  in  meeting  life,  and  a possi- 
ble Friends’  testimony  on  “community.”  At  the  Spring 
Quarterly  we  will  look  at  the  “Faces  of  the  Feminine” 
based,  again,  on  our  own  experience  as  well  as  on  some 
of  the  articles  in  the  current  EarthLight  magazine — 
Summer,  1998.  So,  save  your  copy,  or  better  yet,  share  it 
with  someone.  Remember  to  bring  that  issue  to  the  Spring 
Quarterly  Meeting. — Marilee  Eusebio,  Clerk  ofCPQM. 

The  Friends’  Meeting  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  is 
working  to  update  the  library  of  the  “Centro  de  los 
Amigos  para  la  Paz.”  This  library  is  one  of  the  few  li- 
braries in  the  country  where  books  are  lent  out.  The  li- 
brary centers  on  Quaker  beliefs,  peace,  and  social  justice. 
If  you  have  any  recent  books  on  these  topics,  or  timeless 
classics,  that  you  no  longer  need  they  would  be  put  to 
good  use  in  Costa  Rica.  Books  can  be  in  English  or  Span- 
ish. To  find  out  how  to  send  these  books  south,  contact 
Tom  or  Linda  McCue  at  831/726-2093  or  tamccue@aol. 
com. 

Friends  Historical  Association  announces  its  Fall 
meeting  will  be  held  November  9,  1998  with  a presenta- 
tion by  Hans  A.  Schmitt,  Professor  Emeritus  of  History, 
University  of  Virginia:  “Quakers  and  Nazis:  Lessons, 
Second  Thoughts,  Challenges,  and  New  Questions.” 
Please  request  registration  material  from  Ann  W.  Upton: 
610/896-1161,  fha@haverford.edu. 


Calendar 


• September  18  - 20:  The  Annual  Silent  Retreat. 

Mike  Meyer  and  Lori  Zink.  An  extended  experience 
of  Quaker  worship.  Ben  Lomond. 

• October  9 - 12:  FCUN  Annual  Meeting.  Temescal 
Canyon  (near  Los  Angeles).  Contact  Ruah  Swenner- 
felt  at  fcun@together.net. 

• October  23  -25:  Friends  and  Native  Americans. 

Alan  Strain.  Seeking  right  relationship  between  two 
peoples.  Ben  Lomond. 

• November  20  -22:  The  Joy  of  Clerking  Better. 

Betty  Bolster.  How’s  and  why’s  for  new  and  experi- 
enced clerks  and  recording  clerks.  Ben  Lomond. 

• December  27  - January  1:  The  Year  End  Retreat. 

Susan  Murphy.  Another  memorable  week  to  regain 
your  center  and  prepare  for  new  growth. 
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Quaker  Heritage 
Showcase 

Gifts,  items  for  personal  use  or 
leadership  recognition,  banquet 
deco,  favors,  mugs,  dolls, 
ceramics,  wood  products, 
and  more. 

FREE  BROCHURE. 

Quaker  Heritage  Showcase, 

10711  N Kittatinny,  Tucson, 

AZ  85737. 

1-800-327-2446 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL, 

the  only  West  Coast  Friends  secondary 
boarding  school!  Simple  rural  living, 
small  classes,  work  program,  loving 
community.  John  Woolman  School, 
13075  Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City, 
CA  95959.  (916)  273-3183. 


Concerned  Singles  Newsletter 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious 
singles  who  care  about  peace,  social 
justice,  racism,  gender  equality,  and  the 
health  of  the  planet.  Nationwide  and 
Canada.  All  ages.  Since  1984.  Free 
sample:"?®.  Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale, 
MA  01242.  ® (413)  445-6309  orS 
http://www.concernedsingles.com 


Friends  House,  a Quaker- 
sponsored  RETIREMENT  COMMU- 
NITY IN  Santa  Rosa,  Califor- 
nia, offers  one-  and  two-bedroom  gar- 
den apartments  or  more  spacious  three- 
bedroom,  two-bath  homes  for  independ- 
ent living.  Immediate  occupancy  may  be 
available.  An  assisted-living  home,  a 
skilled  nursing  facility,  and  adult  day  care 
services  are  also  available  on  campus. 
Friends  House  is  situated  one  hour  north 
of  San  Francisco  with  convenient  access 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  redwood  forests,  cul- 
tural events,  medical  services,  and  shop- 
ping. 

Friends  House, 

684  Benicia  Dr, 

Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409 


We  are  a fellowship  seeking  to 
enrich  and  expand  our 
spiritual  experience. 

We  seek  to  obey  the  promptings 
of  the  Spirit, 
however  named. 

We  meet,  publish,  correspond. 
Inquiries  welcome!  Write: 
Quaker  Universalist  Fellowship, 
206  Shady  Ln,  Lexington,  KY,  40503 
or 

E-mail  rjml@pop.uky.edu 


Costa  Rica  Study  Tour;  Janu- 
ary 28-February  8,  1999.  Write 
Roy  or  Ruth  Stuckey,  1182  Hornbeam 
Road,  Sabina,  OH  45169  or  call  or  fax 
(937)  584-2900. 


Enjoy  a Friendly  vacation  with 
our  extended  family  on  our  or- 
ganic “farmlet”  on  Maui.  We  are 

located  close  to  beaches  and  hiking 
trails.  Our  newly  built  octagon  facility 
overlooks  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  a sepa- 
rate, private  building  nestled  in  subtropi- 
cal plantings.  Our  bed-and-breakfast 
serves  a sumptuous  country-style  break- 
fast. Contact  Henrietta  and  Wm.  Vitarelli 
for  further  particulars  and  rates  at  375 
Kawelo  Rd,  Haiku,  HI  96708  or  call 
(808)  572-9205— FAX  572-6048. 

(Meeting  on  Sunday  at  Maui  Friends 
Worship  group,  Kahalui:  10:30  am.) 


Santa  Fe  Friends  Meeting 
seeks  resident.  Mature,  hospitable 
Friend  for  two-year  term  beginning 
11/98.  Commitment  to  Quakerism  and 
Service.  Send  for  info,  to  Search  Com- 
mittee, Santa  Fe  MM,  630  Canyon  Rd, 
Santa  Fe,  NM  87501.  (505)  983-7241. 


All  ads  and  paid  informational  newsletters  inserts  must  be  consistent  with  beliefs  and  testimonies  of  Friends.  $.40  per  word  for  ads. 
Minimum  charge,  $8.  Add  10%  if  boxed.  Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if  possible.  Send  for  information  sheet  about  prices  for  display 
ads  and  newsletter  inserts.  Deadline:  30  days  prior  to  publication.  Publishing  of  advertisements  and  newsletter  insert  does  not  im- 
ply endorsement  by  Friends  Bulletin. 


Become  a partner  at  “Magic 
Mountain,”  a 25 -acre  retreat  and 
worship  center  in  rural  Sebastopol, 
1/2  hour  from  Santa  Cruz  and  one 
hour  north  of  San  Francisco.  Long- 
term lease  of  Octagon  house  and  4- 
room  cabin.  AVP  (Alternatives  to 
Violence  Program)  main  occa- 
sional users  of  main  cedar-log 
house  (not  for  lease).  Call  evenings 
or  write  Betsy  Eberhardt,  9899 
Barnett  Valley  Rd,  Sebastopol,  CA 
95472.  (707)  823-1583. 


Position  open 

Friends  Journal  seeks  a new  editor-manager  to  begin  work  January  1999.  The  editor- 
manager  serves  as  CEO  of  Friends  Publishing  Corporation.  S/he  is  responsible  for  over- 
seeing all  functions  of  the  organization,  including  management  of  publications,  finance, 
personnel,  technology,  fundraising,  and  facilities.  S/he  interprets  Friends  Journal  and  is 
responsive  to  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  Salary  range:  $42,000-$48,000  plus 
benefits.  Applications  including  resume,  letter  of  interest,  and  names  and  phone  num- 
bers of  three  references  are  due  August  14,  1998,  to  Search  Committee,  Friends  Jour- 
nal, 1216  Arch  Street,  2 A,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107-2835.  A more  complete  position 
announcement  is  available  on  request  (215-563-8629).  Please  direct  other  questions  to 
Sue  Carnell,  search  committee  clerk,  at  410-377-8595.  Active  screening  of  candidates 
will  begin  September  1,  and  continue  until  the  position  is  filled. 


Resident  Friend.  Orange  Grove  Monthly  Meeting  in  Pasadena,  CA,  is  seeking  a Friend  to  provide  a Quaker  presence  on  our  prop- 
erty, assist  with  Meeting  activities,  and  have  overall  management  of  the  property  in  exchange  for  on-site  housing.  This  opportunity  is 
for  a period  of  two  years,  with  starting  date  to  be  negotiated  and  renewal  possible.  Could  be  for  one  person,  or  two  individuals  shar- 
ing a small  apartment.  If  interested,  call  Ann  Harwood  at  213-660-1771,  or  write  to  our  Clerk  at  526  East  Orange  Grove  Blvd.,  Pasa- 
dena, CA  91 104,  describing  how  such  a move  would  fit  in  with  your  current  life  situation. 
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New  Yearly  Meeting  Officers 


PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 

Presiding  Clerk,  Margaret  Mossman 
P.O.  Box  12806 

Berkeley,  CA  94712  (510)  765-4735 
Assistant  Clerk,  Janet  Leslie 
25  Gideon  Lane 

Chico,  C A 95973  (9 1 6)  345-3429 
Recording  Clerk,  Gail  Lederer 
1121  Contra  Costa  Dr 
El  Cerrito,  CA  94530  (510)  527-3391 
Recording  Clerk,  Jamie  Newton 
774  Coleman  Ave  apt  E 
Menlo  Park,  CA  94025  (650)  329-8321 
Treasurer,  Shan  Cretin 
402  15th  St 

Santa  Monica,  CA  90402  (310)  393-7660 
Junior  Friends  Clerks: 

Jean  Boling 
460  Emerson  St 

Fremont,  CA  94539  (510)  659-1364 

Amy  Sunshine  Hill 

719  Marsolan  Ave 

Solana  Beach,  CA  92075 

Anna  Morgan 

28  Urey  Ct 

Irvine,  CA  92612  (714)  856-1925 


NORTH  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 

Presiding  Clerk,  Jay  Thatcher 
465  SE  Bridgeway  Ave, 

Corvallis,  OR  97333  (541)  758-9333 

jthatch  @ peak.org. 

Recording  Clerk,  Christopher  Gwyn 
4714  S.  Dawson  St, 

Seattle,  WA  98118  (206)  723-8048; 

cgwyn@emeraldnet.net 
Treasurer,  Barbara  Moore-Lewis, 

PO  Box  1203 

Toledo,  WA  98591  (360)  864-8510 
Steering  Committee  Clerk:  Ann  Dusseau 
3554  Scenic  Drive 
Boise,  ID  83704  (208)  345-2049. 

Junior  Friends  Co-Clerks: 

Robin  Mulford  (541-688-0155) 

3836  Souza  Ave, 

Eugene,  OR  97404 

Anna  Roberts  (406-721-1475) 

204  Beverly  Ave, 

Missoula,  MI  59801 
Young  Friends  Contact  Person: 

Elinor  Jordan  (206)  726-6115 
901  19th  Ave. 

Seattle,  WA  98122-4530 


Secretary: 

Lexanne  Bumm  (206)  633-4860 
2342  N 50th  St, 

Seattle,  WA  98103  dialex@scn.or 

INTERMOUNTAIN  YEARLY  MEETING 

Presiding  Clerk:  Penny  Thron-Webber 
6739  Montview  Blvd, 

Denver  CO  80207 
(303)  377-4059 

Continuing  Committee  Clerk: 

Hal  Wright 
7311  S.  Marion  St, 

Littleton,  CO  80122  (303)  795-9608 
Treasurer:  Richard  Wilshunsen 
2045  Alpine  Dr 
Boulder,  CO  (303)  442-5932 
Senior  Young  Friends  Co-Clerks: 

Maya  Wright 
2455  Race  St, 

Denver,  CO  80205 
David  Wright 
7311  S.  Marion  St, 

Littleton,  Co  80122 
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